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ON “DEMOCRACY OR ANARCHY?” 
I. 


tion of the editor of Social Justice Re- its chance. Opposition to the initial establish- 

view to summarize my recent book, “De- ment of democratic institutions was all but in- 
mocracy or Anarchy? A Study of Proportional significant, and for a while those who believed 
Representation,”!) is the importance of the in democratic government had practically a 
subject matter. We must face the fact that monopoly of power. 
the totalitarian systems, the most potent chal- They might have demonstrated to their peo- 
lengers of democratic government at the pres- ples that Democracy is the only way in which, 
ent time, are based upon principles contrary to under modern conditions, the requirements of 
the moral law. The very definition of totali- authority can be reconciled with the demand for 
tarianism, as given by Mussolini (“Everything liberty. They did not do so. Democratic gov- 
from the State, nothing against the State, noth- ernments soon became helpless; they were as 
ing without the State’) denies the natural incapable of working for the common good as 
rights of the individual and interferes with the they were of defending themselves, and when 
sphere of action which the Church must claim yltimately they disappeared they succumbed 
if it is to fulfill its divine mission. more to their own internal weakness than to the 

Pope Pius XI has made this clear in the en-_ strength of their opponents. Is there any use 

cyclical, Non abbiamo bisogno, with regard to in trying again an experiment which failed so 
Fascism, in Mit brennender Sorge, with regard miserably such a short time ago? Free govern- 
to National Socialism, and in Atheistic Commu- ment cannot be maintained by force. Hither it 
nism, with regard to Bolshevism. That there will maintain itself according to its own prin- 
exists a difference of degree between these three ciples, or nothing will keep it from frustration 
régimes matters little. If, as a standard of and defeat. 
measurement, we take the number of human A way out of this dilemma suggests itself if 
lives sacrificed in each country to totalitarian we compare European Democracy—or what 
principles, undoubtedly Bolshevism comes first, went under the name of Democracy on the 
Naziism second, while Fascism runs a poor furopean continent—with the spirit and the 
third. But it is obvious that both in the treat- technique with which we operate democratic 
ment of the human person and in respect to re- institutions in our own country. The crucial 
ligious policies Hitler is traveling fast along point is the constitution of our legislative bodies 
the road on which he seems bent to overtake jn other words, the way we set up our rulers. 
Stalin. And were nothing else able to be said pn this side of the Atlantic we lay down a very 
against Mussolini, it would be enough that he simple but very effective rule. We tell every 
has provided Hitler with considerable, and at candidate for public office that he will not be 
times essential, assistance without which the elected unless in his constituency he polls the 
latter could not have risen to his present majority, or at any rate a plurality, of the votes 
heights of military power. east. In gid to ats the candidate Hes aD; 

he totalitarian alternative to modern peal to members of all religious, racial and so- 
Be erccy is ethically repugnant, itis apparent cial groups. - This means that he must ie oan 
to many that on the European continent De- ant of all minority groups in the coun He and, 
mocracy has been tried and found eee los by Sed Ane pee esundes Nae 
i j 1 lc- must make : 
ee aloe waere ae political scientist (who in this respect is noth- 
1) Hermens, F. A. Democracy or Anarchy? <A ing but a political sociologist) would put it: 


4 Bae reason I gladly accepted the invita- tatorship established itself, Democracy has had 


Study of Proportional Representation. Introduction by The successful candidate must perform an act 


C. J. Friedrich. Modern Politics Series, Vol. I. pp. XXX, of integration. 
447, Review of Politics, University of Notre Dame, In a process which is thoroughly voluntary 
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the basis is laid for the required unity of po- 
litical action. Such unity is first established in 
the individual constituency. But conditions in 
the various parts of a country are not too dif- 
ferent, and as a result national unity will be 
established in the same way as local unity. Po- 
litical parties of nationwide scope will organize 
elections. In countries like the United States 
and England the result tends to be a two-party 
system. This means that the problem of com- 
bining liberty and authority has been effectively 
solved. The party which, in a free and compe- 
titive election, obtains a majority in an elective 
body (or, in the United States, in the electoral 
college), obtains the power to establish a gov- 
ernment. Its physical power is backed by moral 
authority. As Thomas Jefferson put it in his 
first inaugural address: “I know, indeed, that 
some honest men fear that a republican govern- 
ment cannot be strong..... I believe this, on 
the contrary, the strongest government on 
earth. I believe it is the only one where every 
man, at the call of the laws, would fly to the 
standard of the law, and would meet invasions 
of the public order as his own personal con- 
cern.” 

Free government, when challenged on the 
European continent, in the end could no longer 
rely upon such support of its citizens. But the 
reason was that at the time of the final chal- 
lenge practically no democratic government re- 
mained. The constitution of the legislative 
bodies of nearly all of the countries which suc- 
cumbed to dictatorships had been entrusted to 
a device called proportional representation 
(hereafter referred to by the familiar abbrevia- 
tion.P.R.):. 

New York’s Park Commissioner, Robert 
Moses (one of those who dare to make a critical 
examination of a proposal even after it has been 
proclaimed ‘“‘liberal,’’ which means that it is to 
be blindly accepted by all but the “reaction- 
aries’ and “‘fascists’”’) has called it ‘one of the 
newest and shiniest governmental gadgets,’’) 
clearly implying that, although as a gadget 
it is bound to be admired by all who (as another 
observer put it) want to “keep up with the 
Jones” in politics, it actually is full of mischiev- 
ous potentialities. 


Its basic principle is as simple as its practical 
Operation is complicated. If, for example, a 
State elects twenty members of the House of 
Representatives, they might all be elected at 
large, giving to each group of voters a seat for 
every five percent of the total votes that it may 
obtain. This seems to give everybody his due, 
no more and no less, and as a result it appears 
to be so much a requirement of justice that in 
one meeting of English P.R. advocates someone 
asked that all “pussyfooting” be dropped; it 
was, he said, all a matter of ordinary decency, 


2) Moses, Robert. Theory and Practice in Politics, 
The Godkin Lectures, 1939, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, p. 
37. See also Mr. Moses’ review of my book, in The Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, 1941, pp. 438-9. 
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and he for one was not going to shake hands 
with anyone who would not concur on that 
point. Numerous are the supporters Of Pek 
who agree with such views—as_ anyone who 
presents his arguments against P.R. will realize 
when he counts the bricks which will be thrown 
at him in lieu of rational arguments. 

The trouble, of course, with the supporters of 
P.R. is that they take for granted what they are 
supposed to prove. Is it truly the function of 
elections to distribute the seats in all legislative 
bodies among all comers in the same way as a 
birthday cake may be divided among several 
children seated around a table? So far as the 
cake is concerned, the procedure is fair enough. 
All the children have to do is to take their slices 
and eat them. An elective body, however, is 
more than an aggregate of slices to be distribut- 
ed among all comers according to their appe- 
tites. It has certain functions which it can 
only perform as a whole. In countries with a 
parliamentary system it must constitute a gov- 
ernment. 

Under a separation of powers such as ex- 
ists in the United States, it has the equally im- 
portant function of legislation. We can only 
agree with the eminent theologian, Monsignor 
Seipel (who, in addition to taking part in poli- 
tics, a practice we may not always approve of, 
was professor of moral theology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna) when he said: “As a moral 
theologian I must establish the very fundamen- 
tal fact that this is a matter of justitia legalis, 
not of justitia commutativa. Justitia legalis, 
legal justice, regulates the relations of the mem- 
bers of the community to the community itself; 
commutative justice, justitia commutativa, con- 
cerns the right of the individual members of the 
community. Only in the latter case is it neces- 
sary to have an arithmetically exact balancing 
of claim and accomplishment. The right to 
vote, however, is not a private right of the vot- 
ers, in which case the equal and complete util- 
ization of their votes, when compared with 
other votes, would be essential. The exercise 
of the right to vote is rather a function which 
the citizen has with regard to the State. The 
first and only essential object of voting is to 
give the State a legislative body as good as pos- 
sible, and therefore capable of the best possible 
action, and to create a majority in it well able to 
govern.” 


It is easy enough to see that for the fulfill- 
ment of the positive functions of a parliamen- 
tary body we need a majority, and it is a matter 
of common sense that if we want a majority, 
we had better continue our custom under the 
majority system and ask the people to give us 
one, avoiding the basic error of P.R. which 
asks for minorities in such a way that in the 
end we may get so many minorities that no ma- 
jority is left. 

(To be concluded) 


F. A. HERMENS 
University of Notre Dame 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LIBERALISM 
AND CAPITALISM ON 
AGRICULTURE 
(Concluded) 


HE thirteen original colonies founded by 
Englishmen on the American continent 
were merged into a nation at a time 

when the ideas of the eighteenth century were 
ushering in anew world. It was the age of the 
enlightenment; pure reason was henceforth to 
be man’s guide. It was now the Middle Ages 
were first called “dark’’ and the architecture 
of such cathedrals as Rheims and Chartres, and 
of Saint Chapelle et Paris, called Gothic, i. e., 
barbarous. 

The restrictions placed on men by ancient 
laws and custom—intended to regulate their 
conduct as producers and consumers—some of 
them antiquated and unnecessarily irksome, 
were denounced; the guilds were abolished, as 
were the feudal laws pertaining to land owner- 
ship. The doctrine of laissez faire, laissez aller 
was applied to agriculture as well as to all other 
vocations of an economic nature or kinds of 
property. Land was, consequently, almost com- 
pletely mobilized. Speculators and money lend- 
ers immediately made the best of the oppor- 
tunity granted them under the new economic 
dispensation. 

Characteristic of conditions existing in all 
parts of Europe at the beginning of the present 
century was the action by the Austrian State 
in officially assisting (1901) in foreclosing 
mortgages on no less than 11,438 farmsteads of 
a total value of 70,461,083 crowns! Thus was 
the proletariat created and Communists made. 
Less than 30 years later we knew the farm 
lands of our nation to be mortgaged to the ex- 
tent of 12 billion dollars, and on part of this 
sum the interest charges were seven and eight 
percent. The American farmer was, therefore, 
ill prepared to meet the catastrophes to which 
he was exposed from the fall of 1929 onward: 
years of discouragingly low prices for farm 
commodities and in some sections of the coun- 
try, repeated droughts. Some there are, who 
now remind the farmer of certain sins of com- 
mission and omission with which he is charged: 
such as over-cropping and other forms of soil 
butchery, soil erosion, and the neglect to prac- 
tice crop rotation, diversification of crops and 
soon. This calls to mind a sentence found in 
Dardano: ‘Liberalism has created an idea of 
ownership that can not be maintained; it is 
contrary to the designs of the creator; it is un- 
natural.”’+) 

If the American farmer is really guilty of the 
charges referred to, he shares the guilt with all 
the people in the nation and he may blame be- 
fore all those men in the early days of our his- 
tory who neglected to recognize the true na- 


1) The Elements of Social Science. Dublin and N. Y., 


£1909, p. 111; 
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ture of land and the obligation on the part of 
public authority and individuals to safeguard 
its use in the interest of the common good and 
future generations. It is quite generally ad- 
mitted at present that the land policy pursued 
at first by the Federal Government and ulti- 
mately by those of the individual States which 
profited from the largess of the former, was a 
ruinous one. As early as 1794 the diplomatic 
agents of France in the United States declared 
in one of their dispatches to the Government of 
their country that “it is found to be unjust that 
those vast and fruitful domains should be sold 
in whole provinces to capitalists who enrich 
themselves with great profits by parcelling out 
to the cultivators lands which they never saw 
themselves.’?) This practice was to continue 
almost until the last major parcel of public land 
had been disposed of, although there were at- 
tempts made from time to time to curb the 
worst evils associated with the dismemberment 
of the vast public domain acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government at various times. 

It was perhaps inevitable that land tenure 
should have taken on new aspects in a new 
country such as ours at the time; rich in land, 
sparsely populated or uninhabited, except by a 
few roving bands of Indians. Because, as 
Roscher points out, colonial life everywhere 
tends to the moblizing of property.?) But lack- 
ing the influence of the liberalistic school of 
thought, bent on setting free all economic forc- 
es, especially capital, the land policy pursued 
by the nation would not have run riot. The his- 
tory of the American frontier is also a chapter 
in the history of profiteering on the part of 
modern capitalism at the expense of tens of 
thousands of individuals and the nation. “Land 
fever was epidemic in America from 1814 to 
1820,’’ Professor Dan Elbert Clark relates in 
“The West in American History,” “and in many 
regions it assumed the virulent form of wild 
speculation.”*) And again: “In 1836 more 
than twenty million acres of public land were 
sold. There is ample evidence that much of the 
buying was speculative in nature” (p. 255). In 
spite of a good deal of evidence of a similar 
kind, Professor Clark believes “it is still pos- 
sible to regard the land policy of the United 
States down to the Civil War as substantially 
beneficent” (p. 266). It is indeed true, as he 
says: “No records were left by the millions of 
law-abiding families, both native Americans 
and immigrants from foreign shores, for whom 
the public lands were synonymous with oppor- 
tunity” (p. 266). 

But against this undeniable fact we may hold 
the failure on the part of so many settlers 
to retain the land and to hand it down to their 
posterity. Also the discontent rife among 
American farmers these seventy years, to 


2) Quoted by Beard, Chas. A., in Economic Origins 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. N. Y., 1915, p. 218. 

3) Roscher, Wilhelm. Nationalékonomie d. Acker- 
bause. 14. ed., Stuttgart and Berlin, 1912, pp. 416-17. 

4) Loc. cit., N. Y., 1987, p. 250. 
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which the early Grange movement, the Report 
of the Commission on Country Life, and the 
various experiments undertaken in recent years 
for the farmers’ benefit give witness. The AAA 
of 1938 is evidence that, to quote Professor 
Clark once more, “the plans and hopes and sac- 
rifices that centered in innumerable farms 
carved out of what was once wild government 
land,” have evidently not fulfilled, to say the 
least, all of the hopes the pioneers must have 
harbored. Due largely to the spirit of the age 
which exalted the golden calf and the most ruth- 
less methods of sharing the benefits it bestows 
on its votaries. 

James Truslow Adams says of this period of 
our history: “The fact that the race was free 
for all, with its resulting fierceness of compe- 
tition, and the fact that going into business and 
making money had been exalted into a sort of 
religious duty and patriotic virtue, introduced 
yet another element into the moral condition of 
the nation. Business ceased to be a mere occu- 
pation which must be carried on in accordance 
with the moral code. It had itself become a 
part of that code. Money-making having be- 
come a virtue, it was no longer controlled by 
the virtues, but ranked with them, and could 
be weighed against them when any conflict oc- 
curred.” Even the quick development of an 
industry or a tract of land, the making of a 
million dollars to be added to the capital re- 
sources of the nation, the author of “The Epic 
of America” thinks, ‘‘could be weighed as ex- 
hibitions of moral and patriotic virtue against 
breaches of other exhibitions of virtue, such as 
justice and honesty.’’®) 

The farmer was after all a part of the nation, 
a man of his day, influenced by the prevalent 
opinions of the age. Consequently, farming 
appeared to him a business, the chief purpose 
of which was to make money. He too suffered 
from what James Truslow Adams calls “the 
moral confusion caused by the expansion of the 
old conception of work as a moral virtue into 
the further conception of money-making as 
both a personal virtue and a patriotic duty, 
with the resultant confusion as to its relation 
to the rest of the virtues and the whole scale 
of social and moral values.’’6) 

Exploitation of the soil was a means to the 
end known as profit. Stewardship was given 
no thought; the liberal conception of property 
gave no such consideration even to the soil. In 
the meanwhile, the economic forces which had 
promoted the rapid population of the west con- 
tinued to exert their influence to the detriment 
of the productive classes, including, in the first 
place, the farmer. The expansion of agricul- 
ture had been stimulated in the interest of capi- 
tal; but capital was not at all loath to undertake 
steps detrimental to the interest of farming 
whenever it served its purpose to do so. The 
high protective tariffs, for instance, bore, and 


5) Loe. cit., Boston, 1987, p. 191-192. 
6) Ibid., p. 194. 
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continue to bear, heavily on the farmer. On the 
other hand, he has long paid more than a just® 
share of taxes, while the market rarely allows | 
him a just price for his products. The benefits. 
the patent laws assure inventors, manufactur- — 
ers and investors frequently came out of the 
farmer’s pocket. International capital, which — 
participated in exploiting the American farmer, 
did not remain satisfied with the profits our 
country yielded them. 

Because these influences continue to this day, 
the impression abroad in the land that farmers 
are once more in clover, as many of them were 
at the time of the first World War, is false. 
Agricultural Situation, issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, declared 
in its August number: “The rise in prices re- 
ceived by farmers to date as compared with 
that in prices paid has but partially corrected 
the disparity of recent years” [italics ours]. 
And while farmers’ income has risen since the 
beginning of the present year, “‘not all of the es- 
timated increase of around 1.6 billion dollars in 
farm cash income for 1941, will be clear gain,” 
says the Department of Agriculture’s publica- 
tion. ‘Farm wage rates have advanced rapid- 
ly, and there has been some increase in prices 
paid for commodities and services used by 
farmers. Furthermore, Government payments 
are not expected to be as large in 1941 as in 
oe when they amounted to 766 million dol- 
ars2 


That it should have been necessary for the 
State to forestall the bankruptcy of farming in 
a country such as ours by the payment of sub- 
sidies, is added proof of the oppositeness of 
capitalism and agriculture in the modern world. 
And what will happen to our farmers after the 
ending of the present war? Will they be able to 
recapture the lost foreign markets. Lost be- 
cause international financiers turned to the Ar- 
gentine, to Australia, and to other countries, 
with the intention of developing their agricul- 
tural resources. In the end the world mar- 
kets were glutted with agricultural products to 
such an extent that not merely coffee but even 
wheat was destroyed in frantic attempts to 
stave off the complete ruin of farmers and 
planters in countries producing staple crops. 


_ Nowhere has agriculture and those engaged 
in this occupation fared well under modern cap- 
italism, although, as the authors of “World Ag- 
riculture, An International Survey” state in 
the first chapter of the book, “the prosperity of 
those who till the soil lies at the basis of world 
prosperity.”” If this be true, to continue the 
quotation: “Why are so many of the 70 percent 
of the world population who produce our food 
and clothing in dire distress? Even in the 
great wheat-producing countries overseas there 
is hunger and destitution; in Great Britain 
farmers are harassed by the fear of bankrupt- 
cy; in the United States thousands of farms 
have fallen into the hands of banks; in Japan 
the distress is intense; in Russia the masses 
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_ of the people are seriously underfed. There are 


_ surplus supplies of wheat, sugar, and coffee, on 


the one hand, and on the other, 25 million unem- 
ployed without money to buy sufficient food. 
Shelly’s words, written more than a century 
ago, are truer than ever today: ‘We have more 
moral, political, and historical wisdom than we 
know how to reduce into practice; we have 
more scientific and economic knowledge than 
can be accommodated to the just distribution 
of the produce which is multiplied.”’) 


Over eighty years ago, James Russell Lowell, 
one of the distinguished poets and writers New 
England produced so unexpectedly in the last 
century, expressed the thought that we could 
not have “fine buildings till we are less in a 
hurry.” Resigned to this thought, he added: 
“T Suppose we must wait, for we are a great 
bivouac as yet rather than a nation—on the 
march from the Atlantic to the Pacific,—and 
pitch tents instead of building houses. Our very 
villages seem to be in motion, following west- 
ward the bewitching music of some Pied Piper 
of Hamelin. We still feel the great push toward 
sundown given to the people somewhere in the 
great dawn of history.’’8) 

The attitude Lowell speaks of would, at pres- 
ent, be attributed to the influence of the fron- 
tier. Both opinions neglect to take into account 
that, after all, ideas direct the action of men. 
The conception of capitalism was probably 
more or less foreign to this American essayist; 
but he did realize the effect the capitalistic spir- 
it had both on the English and our own people. 
For he declares: ““The Anglo-Saxon race has ac- 
cepted the primal curse as a blessing, has deified 
work [for profit and capital’s sake, let us add], 
and would not have thanked Adam for abstain- 
ing from the apple. They would have dammed 
the four rivers of Paradise, substituted cotton 
for fig leaves among the antediluvian popula- 
tions, and commended man’s first disobedience 
as a wise measure of political economy.’’) 

It was this influence, so aptly described by 
James Russell Lowell, rather than the frontier, 
resulted so disastrously for American agricul- 
ture and the tillers of the nation’s soil. In ac- 
cordance with the social ideals prevalent in 
the Middle Ages the moral obligation to work 
had been translated into a legal obligation, in- 
asmuch as the owners of the means of produc- 
tion were held to labor in the interest of the 
common good. After the advent of modern 
Liberalism this obligation was removed, and 
this, in turn, resulted thus: the means of pro- 
duction were made to serve the purposes of 
capitalism. Now neither land nor agricultural 
production normally lend themselves to capital- 
istic exploitation. Both are ruined by a policy 
which makes profit and the accumulation of 
capital the end both must serve. 


7) Loe. cit., Oxford, 1932, p. 1. . 
8) In A Moosehead Journal, Fireside Travels, 3rd. 


_ ed., Boston, 1876, p. 99. 


9) Ibid., p. 98. 
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It is evident that ordinary therapeutical 
means of an economic nature must prove un- 
availing for the cure of the malady from which 
agriculture is suffering. The entire social body 
is sick; the widely recommended remedies in- 
tended to cure the ills of farming must fail, 
therefore, just as it is impossible to cure one- 
half of the human body alone. The source of 
the evil, moreover, is largely a moral one and 
demands before all a return to sound principles 
and practices. In this regard, let me point out 
the possibility of developing a system founded 
on the invocation: “Give us this day our daily 


bread. F. P. KENKEL 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN HORSE 
CREEK VALLEY 


“Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one 
of these My least brethren, you did it to Me”’— 
Matt. xxv, 40. 


HESE words of our Divine Lord are a 
source of courage and consolation to the 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine engaged in 

a difficult work among the pathetic poor-white 
people in Horse Creek Valley. Virtually none 
of these people among whom the Sisters labor 
are Catholic, but all are Christ’s poor. So the 
Sisters do whatever they can to help them, no 
matter what their creed or denomination. 

Horse Creek Valley extends from Aiken, S. 
C., to the Savannah River, near Augusta, Ga. 
About a third of the 15,000 inhabitants of the 
section are in need, lacking adequate food, 
clothing and shelter. The people are of old 
American stock, primarily of English ancestry. 
When their forebears were unable to succeed as 
farmers, they moved into the Valley to put their 
children to work in the cotton mills of the re- 
gion. However, too many came to the Valley 
for the number of jobs available. And those 
who were unable to secure work or who lost 
their jobs were compelled to live in shacks and 
hovels. 

Since they had failed on the land before mov- 
ing into the Valley, and once there had no 
money to enable them to move out, the people 
stayed on, existing as best they could. Many 
families have resided in the Valley for three 
generations, and each generation has been in- 
creasingly impoverished and debilitated. Liv- 
ing on “hog and hominy,” many are suffering 
from pellagra, hook-worm, tuberculosis, social 
diseases and malnutrition. They do not live, 
they merely exist, stumbling through life. So 
degenerated have many of them become that 
not only are they unemployed but are virtually 
unemployable. For the most part they live in 
dilapidated, unpainted, two-room pine shacks 
lacking all conveniences; parents, children and 
relatives all sleep in the same room. It is diffi- 
cult to do much for or with them, because the 
great majority have lost all pride and self- 
respect. 
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Almost none of the Valley people try to grow 
vegetables. The soil is a combination of sand 
and kaolin, and even had they not lost all at- 
tachment for the land, it would be extremely 
difficult for them to sustain themselves on this 
type of soil. As mentioned, the only source of 
livelihood in the Valley is the cotton mills. 

Unfortunately, intense bigotry, prejudice and 
hatred of Catholics and Catholicism still exist 
in certain parts of the Valley. The people from 
infancy have heard all sorts of untruths con- 
cerning Catholics, especially priests and nuns. 
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eral of the Congregation, asking for the assist- 
ance of Sisters trained and experienced in social 
service work, handicraft and welfare projects, 
to undertake similar activities in the Valley. 
Mother Marianne and her associate came here 
to investigate conditions and were aghast at 
what they saw. After considering the matter, 
Mother Marianne agreed to send the Sisters 
and at the present time we have four members 
of the Congregation devoting their full time to 
helping the poor people in the Valley, especially 
the children. 


A First Contact 


For instance, I am called ‘‘the devil who is loose 
in the Horse Creek Valley,’”’ while the Sisters 
are known as “ginneys,” because they are 
members of the ‘Italian Church.” Catholics 
are indeed few and far between in this area. 
St. Mary’s Parish and the Aiken missions cover 
more than 1200 square miles, but in all this vast 
territory we have only about 102 Catholics of 
all ages. In the town of Aiken a Catholic 
Church has been established for 74 years and a 
private convent school for 42 years, but of the 
total population of 6400 there are 32 men, wom- 
en and children—good, bad and indifferent— 
who belong to what is referred to as the ‘‘Ca- 
tholic persuasion.” 

Attempts were made to enlist the support of 
various large philanthropic trusts and organi- 
zations in alleviating the deplorable conditions 
existing in Horse Creek Valley, but without suc- 
cess. We also applied to Federal and State 
agencies and finally decided to do whatever we 
could for these people who have been practically 
abandoned by everyone else. 

The author was familiar with the remarkable 
activities of the Sisters of Christian Doctrine in 
caring for poor children of New York’s East 
Side. For more than thirty years they have en- 
gaged in this work at the Madonna House on 
Cherry Street. Accordingly, I applied to Very 
Rev. Mother Marianne of Jesus, Mother Gen- 


We have constructed the Horse Creek Valley 
Handicraft and Welfare Centre at Langley, 
S. C., between Aiken and Augusta, on U. S. 
Highway No. 1. On a five-acre site we have 
erected a T-shaped welfare building, 74 feet 
wide and 60 feet deep, containing rooms for 
making hooked rugs, quilting, sewing, handi- 
craft work for boys and girls, a room for 
shower baths, a dispensary and clinic room, a 
kitchen for conducting cooking classes, and a 
laundry. A second building houses the carpen- 
try and metal crafts shop, storage compart- 
ments, a room for sorting clothing and a ga- 
rage. The Sisters’ convent is located to the rear 
of this second building. Half the first floor is 
given over to Our Lady of the Valley Chapel, 
the other half to living quarters; upstairs are 
four small bed rooms and a bath. The Sisters 
live alone here, but have no telephone. They 
drive eight miles to Aiken for mass each morn- 
ing except Saturday, when I celebrate mass in 
the convent chapel. 

It is our contention the activities of the Sis- 
ters of Christian Doctrine on behalf of the poor 
and distressed are the most effective means to 
dispel the ignorant bigotry, prejudice and ha- 
tred of everything Catholic existing so many 
years in Horse Creek Valley. Further, it is in- 
tended to promote good will and confidence, 
thereby paving the way for future conversions. 
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These zealous Sisters prove every day their love 
for God and their neighbor. The Welfare Cen- 
tre is open to both children and adults of every 
creed and denomination as well as those with 
no religious convictions. 

Clothing, shoes, and other articles are collect- 
ed at the Centre for distribution to needy fami- 
hes. And for the past year and a half the An- 
heuser-Busch Company, a brewery in St. Louis, 
has sent us each month 150 pounds of dry yeast 
which we give to the victims of pellagra. A 
non-Catholic physician donates his services one 
afternoon a week supervising the medical clinic. 
The facilities are adequate to care for about two 
hundred boys and girls in staggered groups, in 
addition to a number of adults. Besides the 
handicraft, cooking and other instruction class- 
es, a program of planned recreation and enter- 
tainment has also been arranged. 

It is important to understand the physical, 
mental and spiritual condition of the people 
among whom we are working. For one thing, 
they have been degenerating over a period of 
many years. Hence we cannot hope to effect 
the desired changes in condition or attitude in 
aday. It will require years, perhaps a genera- 
tion, to bring the work to fruition. It is al- 
ready too late to do much for some of the adults, 
but we hope to help many of the children and 
win their confidence, thus preparing the way in 
turn for their children to receive the priceless 
gift of the Catholic Faith. 

Frankly, more opposition, bigotry and preju- 
dice have been encountered than was expected. 
But we say “All for Thee, O Lord,” and carry 
on as best we can. Full approval of the project 
has been granted by Most Rev. Emmet M. 
Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, who has been a 
source of strength in time of difficulty. 

The buildings and equipment of the Horse 
Creek Valley Handicraft and Welfare Centre 
cost approximately $20,000. The Catholic Mis- 
sion Board allocated $6000 for the construction 
of the Sisters’ convent. It is our obligation to 
finance the remaining debt, depending on Di- 
vine Providence and the powerful intercession 
of Our Blessed Lady to provide the means to 
earry on the undertaking through the years. 
There is no subsidy, so that reliance is placed 
entirely upon voluntary contributions. 

It is our conviction God has already visibly 
blessed the work by sending us the Sisters of 
Christian Doctrine and enabling us to obtain 
the property and erect the buildings; and if it 
is His holy will, the necessary means will be 
forthcoming to continue. Should the project 
succeed in Horse Creek Valley, where so many 
adverse circumstances must be overcome, it 
should be able to succeed elsewhere. 

As mentioned, we do not expect quick results, 
but believe the program is sound and will sow 


the seed of future conversions. Realizing, how- 


ever, that without God’s grace we can accom- 


plish nothing, we earnestly request prayers for 
the undertaking in Horse Creek Valley so that, 
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if it be God’s will, we may be the means of 
bringing these poor, pathetic people—especially 
the children—to a better way of life on earth 
and life everlasting in heaven. 


GEORGE L. SMITH, Director 
Horse Creek Valley Welfare Centre 
Langley, South Carolina 


EXPLOITATION OF CASUALS 

VEN fifty or sixty years ago the floating 
E population of our country was extremely 

large, far in excess of that existing in the 
countries of Europe at the same time. Unfortu- 
nately, conditions have not greatly changed in 
this respect; in fact, the depression and pro- 
tracted droughts, both phenomena of the thir- 
ties, undoubtedly augmented the number of 
those who are habitually “on the go.” 

Partly as a result of this condition, there 
flourishes an institution, known as the labor 
employment agency, which supplies hands for 
construction work, railroads, canals, and to 
other enterprisers in need of casuals. The 
evils connected with this system have been long 
known and a number of States have attempted 
to mitigate its worst features by enactments in- 
tended to protect casual labor against the ex- 
ploitation practiced by labor agents and agen- 
cles. 

At present there are efforts being made to 
attack the evil also with the aid of the Federal 
Government. The Tolan Bill H. R. 5510 pro- 
vides for Federal regulation of private em- 
ployment agencies engaged in interstate place- 
ment. The conditions discovered to exist by 
the Tolan Committee, engaged in investigating 
National Defense Migration, warrant suffici- 
ently the demand for legislation of this kind. It 
has been found that labor agents and labor con- 
tractors play a major part in directing the an- 
nual flow of some 4,000,000 people across State 
lines. The testimony also indicates that the 
dealer in jobs operates over vast distances. 
“Mexican-American families from Texas are 
shipped by trucking labor contractors, forty- 
five people to a truck, crowded just like cattle, 
moving without rest to the sugar beet fields of 
Michigan, 1600 miles away. Dispossessed farm- 
ers of Oklahoma are herded, 75 to 80 to the 
trailer load, and shipped westward a thousand 
miles to pick cotton in Arizona. Florida fami- 
lies are moved along the Eastern seaboard and 
even to Maine to harvest potatoes.” 

It is not claimed that all of the employment 
agencies concerned are operated by human vul- 
tures; some do an honest and conscientious job 
of placing applicants. ‘Others, unfortunately, 
are simply out to squeeze as much as they can 
from the needs of unemployed men and wom- 
en.” Consequently, society and the State have 
every reason to concern themselves with the 
problem, because of the tremendous power in 
the hands of agencies and labor agents “‘to 
bring poverty to the lives of workers and dis- 
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order to the nation’s labor supply.’’ Poverty in 
this instance means destitution and what fol- 
lows: immorality and criminality, a proletariat 
who will be all too ready, when occasion arises, 
to shriek out: We will have revenge! Federal 
regulation is indispensable in this case, because 
even a good State law, if enforced, ‘‘can do 
nothing to protect workers sent into one sover- 
eign commonwealth by labor agents or employ- 
ment agencies operating from a neighboring 
commonwealth.” 

Evidently, we are still far from having 
solved the labor problem! In fact, we have per- 
mitted a fifth estate to grow up in our midst, 
even while we were engaged in protecting the 
fourth estate against the injustices and inhu- 
manities perpetrated against it by the third, the 
one which had arrogated to itself power and in- 
fluence in the nineteenth century. FP.K 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Lo, the Poor Farmer 


UREAUCRACY is in the saddle and is 
riding high and fast. Apparently the 
farmers are among the first victims of this 
particular phase of the New Deal, while, of 
all people, they are the ones that must exercise 
initiative based on freedom of action. 

The following statement, extracted from an 
address on ‘Food for National Defense,” by 
M. L. Wilson, director, Extension Work, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, illustrates suffic- 
iently what we are coming to: 

In addition to the co-operative Extension Service, 
farmers today have numerous action agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture on which to call for help to 
meet their many problems. These action agencies in- 
clude the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, Rural Electrification Administration, 
the Soil Conservation Service, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and others. Under the leadership of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Extension Service, repre- 
sentatives of the action agencies in the States and coun- 
ties join with representatives of the State land-grant 
colleges and State agencies and with farmer commit- 
teemen organized into State and county land use plan- 
ning committees in working out solutions of the agri- 
cultural problems of the respective States and coun- 


ties. 

The whole thing, pretentious and top-heavy, 
is based on the supposition that the farmers 
are utterly unable to help themselves and must 
therefore be told what to do and what not to 
do. But no bureaucracy known to history has 
been able to create a virile yeomanry or suc- 
ceeded in restoring a dying yeomanry to its 
former status of self-reliance and independence. 
On the contrary: whenever the State has exert- 
ed its power and influence over agriculture be- 
yond a certain reasonable limit, it has made 
matters worse confounded. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment agencies referred to cannot possibly 
accomplish lasting good for the farmers of the 
country, because the very Government that au- 
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thorizes their activities has done almost noth- 
ing to remove the causes of our farm crisis, 
which is not of recent origin. 

The State-controlled economy, on which we 
are verging, by some has been called neo-Mer- 
cantilism. It was against the Mercantilism of 
royal autocracy Thomas Jefferson. and other 
Americans of the Revolutionary period opposed 
the ideas they had obtained from the physiocra- 
tic school of thought. At present the pendulum 
is swinging back in a direction the founders 
of our republic abhorred. 


Pertinacious ‘‘Pertinax”’ 


HERE reside among us at the present time 

certain publicists, who came to us from 
Europe for the purpose of exerting influence on 
public opinion. Were their intentions known, 
audiences and newspaper readers would be 
forewarned and on their guard. As things are, 
only a small number of our people know the 
views expressed by certain contributors to their 
monthly, weekly or daily to be those of men 
who have “exiled”? themselves for the definite 
purpose of molding the American mind accord- 
ing to intentions foreign to the majority of 
Americans. 

In recent months articles by ‘“Pertinax’”’ 
have appeared in the weekly Nation and a 
number of dailies, published here and there the 
country over. While a newcomer to America, the 
Frenchman “Pertinax”’ has long been known in 
Europe for what he is, an extremely clever lat- 
terday Liberal, whose facile pen serves him as 
does the sword the soldier of fortune. A jour- 
nalistic condotiere, sought and flattered by 
those engaged in operating the grand puppet 
show of politics and high finance. 

Not long ago the American Newspaper Al- 
liance issued an article by “Pertinax’’ which 
found its way into the New York Times, under 
the caption: “Arab Federation Sought By Bri- 
tain.” A propagandistic piece of newspaper 
writing, evidently intended to aid the intention 
of the Zionist movement. The purpose is in- 
dicated by the fact that the American Palestine 
Committee reproduced the article and distrib- 
uted it from the organization’s Washington 
office, together with a letter containing the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“The author is the distinguished French journalist 
‘Pertinax’ and we believe that his remarks are of spe- 
cial interest in view of the reports current of efforts 
on the part of the British Government to promote an 
early Federation of Near Eastern countries.” 

We deny no one the right to discuss prob- 
lems of this nature in the public press; but we 
do consider it objectionable a foreigner, using 
a penname, should engage in propaganda, while 
readers are kept in the dark regarding the 
writer’s name, nationality, status and motives. 
Moreover, “Pertinax” had, on a former occasion, 
accused General de Gaulle of fostering monar- 
chism. The London Tablet referred to the ar- 
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ticle in question as “rather hostile,” adding: 
“*“Pertinax’ suits the American public, but he 
is a thoroughly unreliable guide to the France 
of today, and tomorrow.” Finally, there is the 
statement Lord Weardale addressed to the 
Lords in the course of a parliamentary debate, 
back in 1920: 

“As an Englishman, I object to our foreign policy 
being dictated to us by ‘Pertinax’ or Mr. Tardieu. 1 
want a British foreign policy and not one made by 
boulevard politicians.” 

We have reason to raise similar objection to 
propagandists of the kind under consideration. 
Moreover, ‘‘Pertinax” is, probably, a member 
of the infamous Grand Orient de France. This 
is something Catholics would be particularly 
interested to know. 


Paracelsus 


OR almost four centuries after his death in 

1540, the memory of Theophrastus Para- 
celsus was held in no great esteem. He was 
thought of as an itinerary physician with quali- 
ties of a P. T. Barnum for advertising himself 
and his pseudo-scientific theories. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of neglect and calumny, his name 
and fame have survived, and his claim to recog- 
nition as one who delved into the secrets nature 
seems to insist on protecting against the in- 
quisitiveness of men, has at long last been rec- 
ognized. Due in large part to the results of re- 
search of Dr. Sudhof. 

Probably few readers of ‘Moby Dick’”’ have 
understood the full, not to say mystic signifi- 
cance of its author’s remarks—Melville too has 
suffered from neglect: 

“In that inexpressible sperm, I washed my hands and 
my heart of it [“our terrible oath’]; I almost began to 
eredit the old Paracelsian superstition that sperm is 
of rare virtue in allaying the heat of anger: while bath- 
ing in that bath, I felt divinely free from all ill will, or 
petulance, or malice, of any sort whatsoever.’’!) 

But what if Melville had known the Para- 
celsus we have now found? Cleansed of the dis- 
figuring patina jealousy and ignorance had cov- 
ered his memory with? Would he still have 
spoken of his superstition regarding the virtues 
of sperm? Would he not rather have thought 
there existed a connection between the exulta- 
tion he experienced, when bathing his hands 
“among those soft globule of infiltrated tissues, 
woven almost within the hour; as they richly 
broke through my fingers, and discharged all 
their opulence, like fully ripened grapes .. .” 
and the secrets of that new science, biology, 
which Paracelsus is now credited with having 
first divined? Perhaps the knowledge of the 
virtues of the vitamins the present generation 
has gained would have permitted the American 
novelist to recognize how far beyond the un- 
derstanding his time had of these things Para- 
celsus, perhaps intuitively, had advanced. 


1) From the chapter of the tale: “A Squeeze of the 
Hand.” 
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Both at Hinsiedeln, famous for its monastery 
and its pilgrimage, his birthplace, and at Salz- 
burg, the death of Paracelsus four hundred 
years ago was commemorated early in the fall. 
What he means to science and humanity, the in- 
scription placed on the monument, now being 
erected in the Swiss town where this singular 
man was born, son of a physician of merit, 
enumerates: 

“Renovator of medicine, father of chemo-therapy, 
promoter of biology and surgery, savior of the mentally 
sick, enunciator of the physician’s ethos, self-willed 
thinker and humble Christian, friend of the poor.” 

Sufficient reasons for us to call Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, of whose life one of his recent bio- 
graphers says “it is a symphony of greatness 
extending beyond time,” to the attention of our 
readers. Perhaps we should add that Arch- 
bishop P. Raymond Netzhammer, O.S.B., was 
among the first of those who helped to re-estab- 
lish this pioneer of science in his rightful place 
by means of a biography published in 1901.?) 


The Unicameral System —a Threat 


NLY one State of the Union has, thus far, 

adopted the unicameral system. But there 
is much effort of a propagandistic nature to in- 
duce other States to discard the bicameral as- 
sembly, and to introduce in its stead one cham- 
ber which, should the present trend of things 
continue, would tend to develop powers as to- 
talitarian as those exercised by the Council of 
Ten of Venice. 

Wherever men have, for the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years favored centralization of 
power, the unicameral system was preferred. 
Turgot, on the eve of the great French Revolu- 
tion, declared himself dissatisfied with the con- 
stitutions “which have hitherto been formed 
for the different States of America.” He 
thought they should have collected “all authori- 
ty into one center.” The very thing the pres- 
ent promoters of Federal power would wish to 
achieve. An astounding reason for preferring 
the unicameral system was expressed by an- 
other Frenchman, Lamartine, sixty years later. 
It was he declared that, unless the legislature 
was vested in one house alone, it would be too 
difficult to make it pass over from a simple 
legislature to an assembly with dictatorial 
power. 

He expressed this opinion on Sept. 27, 1848; 
two years later the same distinguished indi- 
vidual declared himself in favor of two houses 
and that he had been for one house in 1848, be- 
cause he desired a dictatorial power, adding, 
La dictature ne se divise pas! We agree, there- 
fore, with the sound judgment on the question 
expressed by Francis Lieber: “One house only 
belongs to centralization. It is incompatible 


2) Placed in the difficult position of Roman Cath. 
Archb. of Bucharest, Rumania, from 1905 to 1921, Netz- 
hammer succeeded in organizing the Roman Catholics 
of the country. 
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with government of a co-operative or concur- 
rent character, which we hold to be the govern- 
ment of freedom.’’) ; 

Sometime after the inauguration of the uni- 
cameral system in Nebraska, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, always champion of pink-hued innova- 
tions, expressed himself as “extremely grati- 
fied’ that a proposal for a one-chamber state 
legislature was to be brought before the New 
York State Constitution Committee. From Ne- 
braska came the reply, published in the Nation: 

“T believe that it behooves other States to wait the 
outcome of Nebraska’s experiment before copying it. 
I voted the Unicameral and was enthusiastic in support 
of it, but I cannot say it is much of an improvement.” 

Ultimately this Nebraskan admits: “It is a 
matter of record that our Unicameral passed 
more laws—many of them objectionable—than 
any previous legislature, and that it voted the 
biggest appropriations ever made.” Similar 
opinions the Nebraska Union Farmer, voicing 
the sentiments of the people it represents, has 
frequently expressed. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


J NTERFERENCES with the normal process- 

es of national life became so nearly universal 
in France a quarter of a century ago that the 
whole nation developed the habit of rather gaily 
attributing to the war the responsibility for 
every unusual occurrence, through the whole 
range from inclement weather to unsuccessful 
fashion changes. Perhaps we shall develop a 
similar attitude of philosophic acceptance of 
our tribulations, and if so we may well hope 
that we can do so with the kind of fortitude 
and courage which the French displayed then. 
In any event we should be prepared for many 
unexpected business changes, for they are sure- 


ROUTE Me THe cleveland rte Company 


Business Bulletin?) 


With our present economic problems what 
they are, there is a demand by many differ- 
ent groups here in America for price-fixing, 
and we are trying it out. It won’t work, and 
in the end will cause more trouble than any 
good that may result. 

Price fixing will not work because our eco- 
nomic system is so complicated that there is no 
way to set prices on everything, and in particu- 
lar to enforce prices after they are set. We 
have within our present government a price- 
fixing Administration which is trying to put 
price ceilings on many different commodities. 
But at the same time the Government refuses 
to put any ceiling on wages. It is common 
sense that you cannot put a price limit, for ex- 
ample, on an automobile or a piece of silk or a 


a aa Liberty and Self-Government. Phil., 1859, 


p. : 
2) Loe. cit., Nov. 15, 1941. 
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bushel of potatoes unless you also put a price 
limit on wages, which is the biggest cost item 
in the production of almost every commodity. 
Farmers and their organizations are demand- 
ing that there be no Government interference 
with prices of farm products. That is right. 
Farmers have suffered for nearly twenty years. 
from low prices, and now they should have a 
chance to catch up. However, if Government 
does insist on setting farm and other prices, 
why not be fair about it and put a ceiling on 


2 
wages also! The American Agriculturist') 


This country’s entire war production to date 
[end of October] is like a pilot plant compared 
to what’s coming. You can discount many of 
the Washington stories indicating an immedi- 
ate doubling and tripling of delivery schedules. 
Physical limitations will prevent any such spec- 
tacular increase in the next few months. But 
Administration expansionists have won their 
fight to boost production in any line which 
threatens to bottleneck the new ‘Victory Pro- 
gram.” All consideration of the post-war ef- 
fects has been dropped. 

Corresponding to the changed policy is 
changed top personnel. New Dealers in the 
main have taken over policy-setting from the 
dollar-a-year men. And they have found in 
Nelson a business man who, on war, sees things 
their way... 

Donald Nelson gave the tipoff on the new 
tempo when he declared that severe sacrifices 
for 18 months are to be preferred to a decade of 
lean times. Isador Lubin, presidential trouble- 
spotter and rising satellite in the new war-pro- 
duction constellation, significantly is handing 
out to all important visitors copies of the 
Brookings Institution study, “A Short War 
through American Industrial Superiority,” by © 


Louis Marlio. Business Week?) 


_If labor has grown in importance and pres- 
tige, it also finds itself more often on the 
front pages of our newspapers. Although 
most of us can understand the sudden spot- 
lighting of all and sundry labor disturbances 
and the super-diligence in reporting isolated 
instances of short-sighted, selfish, or dishonest 
policy, yet we would be blind and deaf were we 
not to realize that quite generally organized 
labor is losing the sympathetic confidence of the 
public. Because all of organized labor is 
blamed for the unthinking acts of one or a few, 
new notions of public relations must be learned 
and put into effect. And that takes study and 
demands time. 

True it is that much social legislation of bene- 
fit to the mass of labor has been added to our 
statute books in the last decade, but I fear much 


1) Hands Off Farm Prices. Oct. 25th, p. 4. 
pee From B. W’s Washington Bulletin, issue of Oct. 
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of it because the wage earner himself has not 


kept up with it. There have been too many un- 
democratic short cuts to the attainment of ma- 
-terial objectives without a corresponding un- 
derstanding on the part of the rank and file. 
_if this whole thing is not to blow up in one 
gigantic muddle, the men and women of labor 
-must be willing to go back to school again and 
put substance behind their temporary gains. 
There is much to be learned. And some means 
must be found to afford the wage earner a bet- 
ter opportunity for academic self-improvement. 
REV. JOHN C. FRIEDL, S.J.) 


Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The problem of benevolence giving is becom- 
ing increasingly complicated for the individual 
Christian. The functions of the Government, 
the private agencies and the churches with re- 
gard to the community are undefined and con- 
stantly changing. Some responsibilities form- 
erly carried by charity organizations—provid- 
ing food and shelter for the poor, for example 
—are now assumed primarily by the Govern- 
ment. And who can draw the line of demarca- 
tion between the field of the community welfare 
agency and the Church? 

Taxes are considered by many generous- 
spirited citizens as, in part, applicable to the 
fulfillment of social responsibility to the desti- 
tute and the unfortunate. We are not here con- 
sidering the merits of Government welfare 
work. The point is that there is confusion with 
regard to the individual’s social responsibili- 
ty.2) The effects upon private agencies and the 
churches are obvious. 


The Federal Council Bulletin?) 


I do not have to tell you how depressed I am 
by the march of current events. Just after fin- 
ishing debunking the “high moral reasons” 
that led us into the last war, we are now pre- 
-paring to make the world safe for Democracy 
once more. One is inclined to agree with Pare- 
to, that the human race is not ruled by rational 
thought but by emotion. Every day some high 
official insists that we must “smash Hitler.” I 
would like to see him smashed, but how? No 
‘one tells us that and I feel that if he cannot in- 
vade England with the finest army the world 
has yet seen, it is fantastic to suppose that we, 
with our raw recruits and inadequate equip- 
ment can cross an ocean and defeat him. And 
if by some miracle we did, I do not believe we 
would make a peace any more just than Ver- 


sailles 4, N. N.4) 


1) From Labor Day address, del. before meeting of 
the Omaha Central Labor Union. 

2) What is here discussed by no means has to do 
merely with men’s “social responsibility.” 

3) Issued by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Wash., Sept., p. 4. . 

4) Assistant professor in one of the Catholic univer- 
sities of our country. 
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FRAGMENTS 


NE of India’s Catholic weeklies, the Exam- 

mer, of Bombay, yields this thought: 
“There is a good deal of talk and discussion 
about the New Order, which, if nothing else, 
at least is a sign of uneasy conscience.” 


It is in a liberal weekly we came across these 
statements: “On the wireless as well as in a 
hundred and sixty-six newspapers, Mr. Winch- 
ell oozes a perpetual pus—He is highly popular, 
because the immense majority who are too ob- 
scure to attract his attention enjoy the daily 
pelting of their more successful compatriots. 
Mr. Winchell is a disease of Democracy.” 


How edifying! According to the producers of 
the Washington Merry-Go-Round, “movie 
queen”? Marlene Dietrich, “informed that de- 
fense officials want to use her famous legs to 
publicize non-silk stockings as soon as she has 
recovered from her fractured ankle,” sent back 
word “‘that she stands ready, or will sit if pre- 
ferred, for any patriotic purpose.’”’ And this is 
the nation that once upon a time praised a 
Priscilla! 


At long range it appears to the editor of 
Zealandia, of Auckland, that “‘the enthusiastic 
observance in America of the anniversary of 
Rerum novarum has a profound significance 
for the future. It is quite possible that by the 
time the war is ended America will be material- 
ly the world’s strongest nation. In the settle- 
ment that is to come at the close of hostilities 
we may confidently hope that the moral weight 
of this powerful people will be used to deter- 
mine a peace in the light of the international 
and social justice so wisely defined and so in- 
sistently urged in the papal encyclicals.” 


It is the author of “Grassroots,” a column 
released by Western Newspaper Union to coun- 
try papers, proposes this idea: They tell us that 
to maintain a Democracy it is essential that the 
citizens be informed. One of the things we 
should like to be accurately informed about is 
what we owe nationally, including the liabilities 
of the numerous corporations and administra- 
tions we have financed and whose debts we 
have guaranteed. 


Two considerations of a fundamental nature 
were expressed by William Allen White, the 
well known Kansas publicist, at Estes Park, 
Colorado, where he addressed the local Rotary 
Club: 

“In a world with nationalist barriers on raw 
materials, there will always be recurring 
WALSH. se 

“Tariffs—and I am a Republican—are the 
evil from which wars have grown.” 


THE ~ SeORGTEASIS 
Theory 


Reconstruction 


HE aims of the Church are clear: its laity 
should be organized, disciplined and apos- 

tolic and her influence counts only in so far as 
it is apostolic and spiritual. As Pope Pius XI 
said, in the very last publication of his reign, the 
Apostolic Letter to the Bishops of the Philip- 
pine Islands, “Catholic Action is Catholic Life, 
for just as there can be no action without life, 
neither can there be life without action.” The 
Reformation tended to divide the Church into 
two more or less separate halves, a religious or 
Sunday half, and a secularist or week-day half. 
The care of the moral aspect of secular life was 
left to the world. Hence the strange phenome- 
non of a double conscience, one for private life 
and another for public offices and in political 
and social life. In view of the growing spirit 
of secularism and the rapidly increasing pagan- 
ization of the world, the tolerated practice of 
secularism must be abandoned and the concep- 


Cottage Industry 
Back to the Spinning Wheel and the Loom 


AND spinning and the weaving of plain 
fabrics have never been considered a re- 
munerative type of handicraft; in fact, weavers 
even before the days of industrialism generally 
made only a precarious living. Nevertheless 
conditions at times advise a return to the spin- 
ning wheel and the hand loom. It is from the 
Kilimanjaro in East Africa, a Sister, member 
of the Congregation of the Precious Blood, has 
written the C. B. regarding an attempt to do 
just that for sake of the natives: 


“As you are always interested in my hos- 
pital work, I would like to tell you that we 
have started a textile branch to teach the peo- 
ple to spin their own yarn and weave their own 
cloth from native cotton and flax. Knowing 
nothing about these things we started with 
sisal weaving, samples of which I have sent 
you. Slowly we made our own loom and also 
a spinning wheel, relying on pictures and pho- 
tographs found in magazines and on the advice 
of some older people. Actually we can say, we 
have worked from scrap which makes the effort 
the more interesting for us. In time we may 
be able to depend upon this source for a little 
income for our Mission; that it is badly needed, 
you know.” 


There is little work to do for sharecroppers 
and tenants in certain sections of our country 
during the winter months. Consequently they 
_ must depend entirely on the income from crops, 
and when these have failed, or whenever prices 
are low, suffering and destitution result. Cabin 
industries, adapted to the abilities of these peo- 
ple and to local sources of raw material, should 
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tion of Christianity, covering the whole life, re- 
ligious and secular, revived and developed in its 
medieval fullness. It is only then that the earn- 
est Catholic living his life in a pagan world will 
carry with him the great Christian understand- 
ing of human life, individual and social, and, 
as far as possible, permeate the world from 
within. . 
An enlightened Catholic must be able to give 
an account of the faith that is in him as is re- 
quired by his education and by his circumstan- 
ces. The spiritual power-house of the Church, 
through the religious and ennobling outlook and 
principles of her children, can and must leaven 
the world. We cannot separate the natural 
from the supernatural in Catholicity, the right 
ordering of temporal and material things from 
the salvation of souls and the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. 
Most Rev. Dr. THOMAS,*) 
Bishop of Guntus, India. 


prove means of alleviating the condition re- 
ferred to. 

In the market square at Annaberg, in Sax- 
ony, the grateful citizens of the community 
erected a bronze statue in honor of a woman 
who had introduced into a poor mountain dis- 
trict the art of lace making. In other parts 
of Germany toys are produced by cotters in 
localities where land is poor, the farms small 
and wood plentiful. Like circumstances account 
for the making of clocks in the Black Forest, 
while all over Europe the people of many a 
poor village defray part of their sustenance 
from basket making, including even willow 
trunks. 

While we have made some beginnings of this 
kind, the need for introducing and fostering 
cabin industries on a wider scale is apparent. 
Those describing the utter poverty of southern 
sharecroppers tell us that families frequently 
possess only a few pieces of cutlery. Left to 
their own resources, not merely Negroes but 
also poor whites seem not to realize the possi- 
bility of whittling spoons out of wood. These 
spoons could be produced for the market, be- 
cause many housewives prefer large wooden 
spoons or ladles to tinned spoons for stirring 
porridge, etc. 

Recently a hand loom was installed in St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. The 
farmers of the community will be encouraged to 
make blankets from the wool of sheep they have 
raised, and later on to make a variety of other 
articles. The project has been undertaken by 
Rev. Marcellus Leisen, 0.S.B. . 


_ 1) From Inaugural Address, del. at the sixth Catho- 
lic Summer School. 
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The Corporative Order 
Self-government in Industry 


, I ‘HE vital organs of the human body are, 
to an extent, self-governing, but are at 
the same time dependent on each other, and 
equally so on those minute structural units, the 
cells. While it is not wise to overstress the 
analogy of the human body with the organism 
we call society, nevertheless it is permissible to 
compare them although there are other factors, 
besides those of a biological and physiological 
nature, which determine the actions of men. 
Self-government of corporations and other 
units of a social, economic or political nature 
should be self-understood. The State should 
only interfere with their actions when they are 
opposed to the common good or transgress the 
decrees of the natural and positive law. Unfor- 
tunately the present tendency leads away from 
this fundamental preliminary of Democracy. 
The development we have in mind would 
grant associations of employers and workers 
not less but more power than they possess to- 
day, but balanced by the responsibility to exer- 
cise properly the functions society would en- 
trust to them. To illustrate: Bulleton No. 673, 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, which deals with 
the “Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in 
Union Bakeries,” declares inclusion of rules re- 
garding sanitation in shops and factories in 


Expansion of Federal Power 
The Iron Hand Begins to Close 


OR some decades back, the Catholic Central 
Verein of America has inveighed against 
the extension of centralization of power. To- 
gether with other-groups, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, the organization has _ consistently 
pointed to the dangers inherent in a policy that 
tends to center too much power in the hands of 
the few. 

Our position has been more than vindicated 
by the resolution adopted by the conference held 
in Chicago at which the National Co-operative 
Council—representing the majority of the farm 
co-operatives in the country—joined with the 
National Grange and the American Farm Bu- 
reau in opposing the Government’s increasing 
domination of agriculture. 

Of far greater importance than the expres- 
sion of antagonism to the Government’s policy 
of dominating farmers was the method suggest- 
ed to resist Federal interference. “In order to 
avoid undue centralization of Government con- 
trol...” the resolution asserted, “it is impera- 
tive that .. . farmer control be strengthened in 
all national agricultural programs, that all un- 
sympathetic influences be _eliminated from 
agencies set up to serve agriculture, and that, 
in line with Congressional policy, such agen- 
‘cies be directed to recognize and encourage 
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union agreements to be comparatively super- 
fluous, because in most cities ordinances per- 
taining to this particular industry are suffici- 
ently strict. “Nevertheless,” the account con- 
tinues, “over half of the agreements do contain 
provisions requiring the employer to maintain 
his shop in a sanitary condition. A number 
of these also require each employee to maintain 
his personal cleanliness under penalty of union 
discipline.’’!) 

Let communities in the future set up stand- 
ards, such as those intended to secure sanitary 
conditions in bakeshops. But the policing 
should be done by the association of bakers and 
the labor unions engaged in the industry. Both 
should be responsible to public authority for the 
strict observance of the ordinances governing 
conditions in factories and shops producing 
breads, crackers, cakes. 

The idea of corporate responsibility was at 
one time imbedded, as it were, in the minds of 
men. Self-policing was quite general in the 
medieval City States. Consequently no bureau- 
cracy was needed until the days of royal abso- 
lutism and the economic system created by it, 
mercantilism. It was then the cameralists, and 
the officialdom they fostered, came into their 
own in certain countries of Europe. This is 
one reason why true Democracy could not flour- 
ish in the old world, despite Liberty, and Equal- 
ity and Fraternity. 


farmer-owned and farmer-controlled co-opera- 
tives and other organized farm groups.” 

The statement is all the more significant in 
view of the fact that it expresses the opinion of 
the elected leaders of the majority of the farm- 
ers in the United States. And from the vigor- 
ous language used regarding Government domi- 
nation, it is clear such domination is increasing 
to an alarming extent. 

Added proof of the gravity of the problem 
and the need for action by farmers is contained 
in the full-page advertisement inserted in the 
American Agriculturist for Nov. 8th by the 
Dairymen’s League. Having quoted the reso- 
lution of the Chicago conference, this group as- 
serts it is a warning, “saying plainly that farm- 
ers must not depend upon Government alone 
for fair treatment . .. A warning which 
strongly hints that unsympathetic influences 
are at work in agencies set up to serve agricul- 
ture, and that such influences are a danger to 
farmers. A warning plus wise counsel that the 
only way to combat such influences is through 
strong, well-organized and well-financed farm- 
er-owned and farmer-controlled co-operatives— 
the very organizations which influences unsym- 
pathetic to farmers are constantly trying to 
weaken and hamper.” : 

Because of this condition, the Dairymen’s 


1) Loe. cit., Wash., 1940, p. 12. 
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League insists every farmer should stand by his 
co-operative and “look to co-operative action 
with other farmers as his first line of defense 
... Only strongly organized and financed farm- 
er co-operatives can meet the combined attack 
of all these organized groups. So stick to your 
co-operative ... work with it .. . believe in it 
... depend on it. That way you'll win.” 
That the farmers of the nation have been 
subjected to an increasing amount of control 


Credit Unions 
An Accomplishment of “Plain People”’ 


HERE are in all Canada, according to the 
latest statistical figures available, 1050 
credit unions, over half of them in the one 
Province of Quebec. A significant fact, partic- 
ularly when the number of credit unions affiliat- 
ed with the Federation des Caisses Populares 
Desjardins is compared with the total of credit 
unions operating in the province of Ontario, 
where there were only 35 such institutions, as 
against 195 in Nova Scotia. 

A comparison of the number of credit union 
members in Quebec with that of the other prov- 
inces of the Dominion is still more revealing. 
There are 113,793 in the former whereas all 
Canada, outside of the territory referred to, 
numbers only 80,119! The statistical table, pub- 
lished in the Revue Desjardins, and based on 
figures furnished by a Dominion agency at Ot- 
tawa, furthermore reveals that credit union de- 
posits in Quebec, on the 30th of June, 1940, had 
reached a grand total of $14,323,835, while re- 
serves and surplus amounted to $1,936,160. 

Such are the results of the efforts of a peo- 
ple, who live close to the soil and have not for- 
saken the virtues of their forefathers. More- 
over, from the time of the late Mr. Desjardins 
onward until today the clergy everywhere in 
Quebec have worked hand in hand with the peo- 
ple, and in addition the bishops, and in recent 
years particularly Cardinal Villeneuve, have 
sustained the efforts of those engaged in pro- 
moting this form of self- and mutual help. 
What the possibilities are, where zeal and good 
common sense unite to organize and develop the 
local credit union, the case of St. Medard’s 
Caisse populaire at Warwick, Quebec, demon- 
strates. 

In a parish of 450 families the credit union 
was founded on the 23rd of February, 1921. 
After twenty years of operation, it has 774 
members, 829 depositors and 200 borrowers. 
Assets at this time are $149,798.76. 

It is in such fashion that ‘“‘plain people’ are 
able to strive for economic independence and 
security. 


By now it is generally realized the defense 
program will profoundly affect nearly every 
man and woman in the country. Far-reaching 
dislocations have taken place in industry and 
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by Government bureaus and agencies is known 
even to city people. That it has reached the 
proportions indicated by the _advertisement 
quoted will astonish many, possibly even some 
farmers. Farm co-operatives, well planned and 
conscientiously operated, are a constructive an- 
swer to the problem. But it is deplorable farm- 
ers are compelled to organize against their own 
Government in order to safeguard their auton- 
omy, if not their very existence. 


labor as well as institutions not associated with 
national defense. 

Such an institution is the credit union. Al- 
ready a number of problems have confronted 
officers of established unions and the coming 
months may increase their number and gravity. 
For example, priorities unemployment, occa- 
sioned by the inability of individual enterpris- 
ers or small companies to obtain the raw or 
semi-finished materials necessary to carry on 
their businesses, is sure to affect many mem- 
bers of credit unions. While estimates vary, it 
is expected the number of men thrown out of 
work by reason of the defense program will be 
in excess of a million. 

Other problems of concern to credit unions 
are those resulting from the proposed increases 
in social security and income taxes, particular- 
ly because they will affect deposits and loans. 
And finally, should the army be increased sub- 
stantially, as has been suggested, difficulties 
will be encountered by credit unions through 
the loss of share deposits and interrupted pay- 
ment of loans by men who would be conscripted. 

All of these problems are being considered by 
the Missouri Catholic Credit Union Conference, 
at the instance of Mr. B. L. Barhorst, presi- 
dent. A series of meetings has been planned 
at which these and other matters will be dis- 
cussed by members of the Conference. 


New workers in defense plants are joining 
company credit unions in great numbers, Con- 
sumers’ Guide reports. This Department of 
Agriculture monthly relates that in one factory 
in Connecticut, for example, some 400 names 
are added to the credit union’s roster each 
month. 

The explanation for this phenomenon is that 
“many Americans learned a lesson from 1918 
and 1919 and 1932 .... The first stop many 
Americans make after they get their pay checks 
is at the credit union office.” Not a few men 
and women whose salaries have been substan- 
tially increased assert “they want to be ready 
for what’s coming,” to be able to pay the in- 
creased taxes, or to learn to save regularly. 

The Consumers’ Guide further declares there 
were 9300 credit unions operating in the Unit- 
ed States at the close of 1940; of this number 
5300 were State chartered and 4000 Federal 
chartered. Total assets of $250,000,000 held by 
3,000,000 members were recorded at that time. 
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‘The Youth Movement 


The Jocists Come to America 


D EVELOPED in Europe following the last 
war, the Jocist movement was introduced 
into Canada some years ago. It has progressed 
remarkably well, particularly in the Province 
of Quebec. This youth movement, organized on 
vocational lines, has now spread to the New 
England States of our own country where it has 
gained more than merely a foothold, especially 
in the Diocese of Manchester, N. H. The month- 
ly journal of the American section, La Jeunesse 
Ouvriere, Journal Jociste, is now concluding its 
second year. 

Not long ago a special 24-page number of the 
publication was issued, explaining much of the 
activity of the Jocists and their accomplish- 
ments to date in the United States. Of inter- 
est is the following declaration by the editors: 


“The whole world knows and admires the JOC. Al- 
ready this youth movement is a real force in the New 
England States. Certainly there are few who do not 
at least know of the existence of our movement. Many 
admit that never, in any corner of the world, has a 
group of young people undertaken so many different 
kinds of activity. We feel we know where we are go- 
ing and we have the means to get there. In the strange 
milieu of our traditions and faith the JOC enjoys a 
reputation that many other groups would like to have. 
The JOC is not an affair either of discord or mere 
promises. It realizes its mission to act and it is al- 
ways true that the JOC provides assistance in a hun- 
dred ways. It is a force that grows!” 

Rev. Henri Roy, O.M.I., founder of the Ca- 
nadian national federation of the Jocists which 
expanded to 50,000 members under his direc- 
tion, is now in charge of activities in Manches- 
ter. Larger quarters have been secured and 
eight young men are now engaged in promoting 
the movement along parochial lines of litur- 
gical development, social education and religi- 
ous orientation. 


Co-operation 


Joint Marketing of Christmas Trees 


OR many years Canada has been the prin- 

cipal source of supply of Christmas trees to 
the United States, but, owing to the want of 
regulation and co-operation on the part of 
growers, the larger share of the profits have not 
gone to the growers. In consequence farmers 
and other woodlot owners, if they have not suf- 
fered actual loss, have received such low prices 
that there has been little or no return for their 
enterprise and labor, according to the Dominion 
Forest Service, Ottawa. Further, in some 
years the market has been glutted, and in other 
years understocked. 

The Dominion Forest Service has now issued 
an appeal for co-operative marketing under 
grading rules as the basic need of the Christ- 
mas tree industry in Canada. It is suggested 

that the solution of the whole situation appears 
to lie in organized marketing under a system 
of standard grading, made possible by common 
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In response to a campaign inaugurated by the 
National Catholic Rural Movement of Austra- 
lia, a number of Young Farmers’ Clubs have 
been organized in the two States of the Do- 
minion. 

According to the information received at na- 
tional headquarters, Melbourne, Young Farm- 
ers’ Clubs have been established in the Catholic 
schools of Queenscliff, Bungaree, Dunnstown, 
Purnim, the State school at Drysdale and at 
Cowper Orphanage on the North Coast and at 
Lockhart in the Riverina. The first is in Vic- 
toria and the others in New South Wales. 

The official organ of the Australian Catholic 
Rural Movement, Rural Life, further reports 
the enthusiasm to bring these organizations in- 
to existence to be such “that we may hope for 
the formation of a Young Farmers’ Club in the 
vast majority of districts in which there is a 
Rural Group.” 


Encouragement of vocations to the religious 
life is reeommended by Rev. Edward A. Bruem- 
mer in his December activities letter to youth 
societies. Citing the need for men and women 
in religious communities, as secular priests, 
etc., the second vice-president urges attempts 
be made to “bring out those secret longings in 
the hearts of young men and young women to 
embrace religious life.” 

Offering of the monthly Holy Communion for peace 
is suggested as the spiritual activity of the month. 
Other recommendations include study of the Central 
Bureau pamphlet, “Catholics and the Declaration of 
Independence,” organization of bowling and basketball 
teams, sponsorship of a Christmas party, remembering 
members of the conscripted army on Christmas day, 
and inviting one or more of them to dinner on that oc- 
casion. 


sense co-operation among the primary produ- 
cers—the woodlot or plantation owners. 

Such a plan has been in operation in the State 
of New Hampshire since 1930 with satisfactory 
results. A co-operative association was formed; 
the trees were graded in two classes (1) Fancy 
grade, designated by a red tag, and (2) Stan- 
dard grade with a blue tag. Instead of the 
mere pittance the growers received before the 
establishment of their company, the members 
now make equitable profits. 


Agricultural co-operation is said by the 
Monthly Labor Review to have developed farth- 
er in most countries of Latin America than 
have consumers’ co-operatives. Exceptions are 
Colombia and Mexico. In Argentina, consum- 
ers’ distributive associations, although second 
only to agricultural co-operatives as regards 
both number and amount of business, are far 
outstripped by the electricity associations in 
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point uf membership. In Colombia consumers’ 
co-operatives lead in number of associations, 
but as regards business done the credit co- 
operatives come first. 

Some extremely large individual associations are 
found in Latin America: Argentina has two associa- 
tions having 9,700 and 17,600 members respectively; 
Brazil has one with 10,000 members; and Chile one 
with 24,400. It is of interest that in certain countries 
(Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico) the co-opera- 
tives have drawn their membership from specific occu- 
pational groups. In both Argentina and Brazil, the as- 
sociation of railroad employees is the largest single 
co-operative organization. In Chile the soldiers’ co- 
operatives together account for the largest aggregate 
membership, while railroad workers’ co-operatives hold 
second place. 


Co-operatives among students and teachers are an 
important feature of the co-operative movement in both 
Brazil and Mexico. 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


DECENTRALIZATION: In its political aspect 
decentralization refers to the act or principle of 
taking away local functions of government 
from the direct control of the central authority. 
It denotes the process of transferring authority 
from a higher level of government to a lower. 
Opposed to centralization. 

DEFLATION: A term in use only about 25 
years, signifying contraction of currency and 
eredit. Price change is regarded by many 
authorities as the criterion of inflation or defla- 
tion. James Rogers and Lester Chandler have 
defined deflation as “fa decrease in the general 
level of prices growing out of a decrease in ex- 
penditures while goods available for purchase 
are not correspondingly decreased in amount.” 

DEMAND CURVE: A graphical indication of 
the relationship between the price of a com- 
modity and the rate of consumption or pur- 
chase of it. The curve may refer to quantity 
purchased in a given market or to price, wheth- 
er retail or wholesale. Demand curves are also 
affected by changes in population, consumption 
habits of the people, etc. 

DEMOcRACY: In its modern form of parlia- 
mentary democracy, a system of government 
by the people who retain supreme power, exer- 
cised directly or by means of elected representa- 
tives. In the latter case the delegated authority 
is periodically renewed. More loosely, the term 
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As a result of their conviction that they were 
being victimized by the owners of elevators, 
grain dealers and railroads, the farmers of the 
central western States established their own 
elevators as long ago as seventy years. Not all 
of these enterprises were successful; but, on the 
whole, they greatly profited the farmers. Many 
of them do so today. 


According to the financial statement of the Wilmont 
Farmers Elevator Co., of Wilmont, Minn., for the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1941, it was possible to distribute 
$3965.37 to members for interest on capital stock and 
patronage refund. It is not this we deem worthy of 
particular note, however, but rather the fact that five 
percent of the operating earnings were allotted to the 
educational fund. While this is as it should be, the 
practice is not yet general with co-operatives in our 
country. Particularly credit unions have neglected to 
accept as an obligation annual contributions for educa- 
tional purposes. 


is employed to designate representative govern- 
ment guaranteeing equality of rights without 
hereditary or arbitrary distinctions in rank or 
class or privilege. 

DEMONETIZATION: The discontinuance of the 
use of a certain coin as legal tender and its 
withdrawal from circulation. This is accom- 
plished by law. 

DETERMINISM: The philosophical term, in- 
vented by Sir William Hamilton, denying free- 
dom of the will and insisting man’s actions are 
determined by motives acting upon his charac- 
ter. Determinism today means that whatever 
happens is completely determined by previous 
causes. 

DIMINISHING RETURNS: An economic law 
applied to production either of industry or land. 
Broadly speaking, it stipulates that usually af- 
ter a certain point, each additional product or 
item requires a more than proportional increase 
us the amount of labor or other costs of produc- 
ion. 

DIMINISHING UTILITY: The tendency for 
each addition to a person’s supply of necessary 
or useful things to give decreasing pleasure to 
the user. For example, the first drink of water 
taken by a man dying of thirst is of tremendous 
value. Successive drinks have less value to 
him, and after a time he will have no immediate 
use for more water. 


Now is the time for planning study groups 
and clubs. In this connection the Central Bu- 
reau leaflet, “Social Study Clubs, Why and How 
to Organize,” should prove helpful to those con- 
templating the organization of a club of this 
nature. 

Especially valuable as a source of informa- 
tion and references is the pamphlet, “A Key to 
Sources on Christian Social Reconstruction,” 
by Rev. Joseph F. MacDonnell, S.J., and Rev. 
Joseph F. Quane, S.J., of Weston College, Wes- 


ton, Mass. In the brief compass of 47 pages the 
authors list extensive source material of all 
kinds on some 20 subjects. In their introduc- 
tion they point out the necessity for Catholics 
to concern themselves seriously with all phases 
of the social question that they may be qualified 
to promote Christian social reconstruction. 

All those engaged in study club work would 
do well to obtain a copy of this pamphlet, ar- 
ranged for the use of study groups. : 


Sroserienniee ReleVel kW 


CATHOLIC SociAL ACTION 


A _ DECREE, issued by the Bishops of Chile, 
_ imposes excommunication upon those who 
give fraudulent testimony in lawsuits seeking 
the annulment of civil marriage contracts. 
Chile has no divorce law, yet more than 1,800 marri- 
age annulments are sought in the courts annually. 
Thousands of homes have been disrupted and many 


thousands of children have suffered because of the acts 
of unscrupulous lawyers. 


F | ‘HIS year’s convention of the American Ca- 

tholic Sociological Society, the fourth in 
succession, will meet in New York City from 
the 28th to the 30th of December. 

Some of the leading topics of discussion will be: 
Rural Sociology, The Family in Contemporary Society, 
Race and Race Relations, Contemporary Social Move- 
ments, etc., etc. In addition, round table discussions 
and a special student session are contemplated. 


M2RE than 500 members of the Catholic 

Lawyers Guild of New Jersey attended the 
“red Mass,” read coram episcopo in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral at Newark on Oct. 26th. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J., vice-president of Georgetown Uni- 
pe ty: Washington. The preacher declared in 
part: 


“The growing challenge of totalitarian philosophy of 
government is the logical and fatal issue of the ra- 
tionalism and paganism so widely cultivated since the 
Renaissance and the industrial revolution. They wrote 
the prologue; their twin offspring, Communism and 
Naziism, are writing the epilogue in blood and sweat 
and tears.” 


HE Catholic Alliance of St. Louis conduct- 

ed its second annual Liturgical Sunday on 
Nov. 9th at St. Elizabeth’s Academy. The event 
was arranged “to promote a better understand- 
ing of the Church’s public worship so that we 
may grow more Christ-like and carry the Chris- 
tian spirit into our environments.” Co-operat- 
ing with the Alliance was the Liturgical Semi- 
nar of the St. Louis Archdiocese. 

Dialogue mass was celebrated in the Academy chapel 
by Very Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, followed by 
the first conference, devoted to Liturgy in the Home. 
Rev. W. H. Huelsmann discussed “Liturgical Practices 
Throughout the Year,’ while Rev. A. F. Wilmes con- 
sidered “Liturgical Practices During the Ecclesiastical 
Seasons.” Two sessions were held in the afternoon, 
dealing with Liturgy in the Parish and Liturgy in the 
Community; Rev. A. E. Westhoff and Mr. Lee M. Car- 
ter were the speakers. The program concluded with 
the recitation of compline by the 125 men and women 


present. 


ACCORDING to Rural Life, official organ of 
the National Catholic Rural Movement, of 
Australia, the State Conference conducted at 
Adelaide, So. Australia, has been marked by the 
most practical response in the formation of 
rural groups as yet attained by any conference 
conducted under the auspices of the Movement. 
National headquarters are said to have been 
notified of new rural groups formed in a num- 
ber of districts of So. Australia. 


“The South Australian Conference was a most in- 
spiring demonstration of the great spiritual reserves 
of which the Catholic farming community is possessed,” 
Rural Life reports. “From these reserves come the 
Movement’s rural hope of achieving the objective of its 
apostolate—the regeneration of the land in Australia.” 


It appears the event was largely attended by 
farmers. “The picture of struggle was in their 
eyes,” says the account; “and many of them 
knew that if this Movement failed there was 
nothing that could save them. ‘The spirit of 
the Conference was their spirit—a spirit of 
struggle, of grim earnestness, a spirit fraught 
with knowledge of the long road which lay 
ahead of them and of their Movement—but a 
spirit of calm and reasoned confidence and of 
unquenchable courage.” 


PERSONALIA 


DEATH on Oct. 10th called Captain T. W. 

C. Curd, organizing secretary of the Ca- 
tholic Truth Society, of England, a regular con- 
tributor to the Catholic press and the promoter 
of the movement ‘‘Towards a Christian Social 
Order.”” The Catholic Herald, of London, writes: 
“A special tribute is due to Captain Curd, who 
labored so incessantly and so very nearly alone 
in the cause of concrete monetary and economic 
reform on the basis of the social encyclicals 
and who, with this end in view, endeavored to 
rally all Christians in the country to practical 
and organized political action.” 

Unfortunately, says the same weekly, he received 
practically no support in a gallant attempt to mobilize 
the Christians of the country in a practical form of re- 
sistance against the irresponsible powers of high fi- 
nance, on the one side, and the drift towards Marxism 
on the other. Few were found courageous enough to 
face the risks of a political program. 


SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 


NE of the “kept”? farm papers (influenced 
by advertisers and politics) states: 


“Most farms in the U. S. have no payrolls to meet, 
being primarily family enterprises and representing a 
‘way of living.’ However, in September, 1939, more 
than one-quarter of all persons working on farms were 
hired laborers, and the total expenditures for farm 
labor for the year amounted to more than $750,000,000. 
The average expenditure for cash wages paid was $346 
per farm. Farm hands are becoming scarcer nowadays, 
but the shortage is not acute thus far except in large 
industrial areas.” 


The American Agriculturist, now approach- 
ing its hundredth year, considers conditions far 
more serious than the foregoing statement 
would make them appear. These are quotations 
from an article on “A Serious Farm Machinery 


Situation.” 

“Warmers face the greatest labor shortage in the 
history of agriculture, and it is worse in the Northeast 
than anywhere else. Young men by the thousands have 
left the farms for the army or to get the high wages 
paid in the defense industries, wages which in many 
instances are three times higher than any farmer can 
afford to pay. At the same time the Government is 
asking American farmers greatly to speed up food pro- 
duction. Absolutely the only answer to that from the 
farmer’s standpoint, therefore, is machinery. It is in- 
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consistent for the Government to be a party in depriv- 
ing the farmer of his labor, to ask for more food pro- 
duction, and then to cut down supplies which the manu- 
facturers must have to make the machines necessary 
to produce that food.” 


COURSES FOR PROTESTANT RURAL MISSIONARIES 


i | \WENTY-EIGHT missionaries have regis- 

tered for the special one-year rural train- 
ing course to be conducted at Cornell University 
and in the special one-year course in Home and 
Family Life Education. In this latter course 
the first semester will be spent at Cornell, to be 
followed by six weeks at Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, while after that six or eight weeks will 
be devoted to a supervised field study of rural 
community, health, home, recreation and rural 
church projects. 

At the New York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, a Rural Missions Conference will be 
held on Jan. 23-25. It will be a co-operative undertak- 
ing conducted by the Rural Missions Co-operating Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, the Christian Medical Council for Overseas 
Work, the Department of Social Economic Research of 


the International Missionary Council and Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 


LOBBIES 


E ARLIER in the year it became known that 

a teachers’ lobby, headed by a profession- 
al lobbyist in Washington, D. C., had been 
initiated in Arkansas. It was intended to be 
nation-wide; support was to come from teach- 
ers paying ten dollars each in support of the 
scheme. 


In the Arkansas Journal of Sept. 9th, there is a one- 
page article which states that 2,600 Arkansas teachers 
had paid in cash or pledged $27,000.00 to establish this 
lobby in the District of Columbia. The same paper like- 
wise tells of the abandonment of that proposition after 
the 2,600 teachers had subscribed, stating that the 
money would be returned to each and everyone who had 
subscribed and without cost to those who put up the 
money—even the cost of stamps for mailing back the 
2,600 subscriptions being furnished. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


[NX the midst of war the introduction of fam- 

ily allowances is being hotly debated in Eng- 
land. Early in the fall an all-denominational 
meeting, organized by the Catholic Young 
Men’s Society of Birmingham, passed a resolu- 
tion advocating family allowances “as an over- 
due measure of social justice to the most poorly 
paid section of the community.” 


Rev. Laurence Hull, C.Ss.R., presided and was sup- 
ported by a number of non-Catholic clergymen and by 
city councillors. The chief speaker was Wing-Com- 
mander J. A. C. Wright, M.P., chairman of the All- 
Party Family Allowances Committee in the House of 
Commons, who in consequence of his having secured the 
support of 182 M.P.s of all parties for a motion he has 
tabled in the Commons made the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer promise an immediate and thorough inquiry 
into family allowances. 

“We must make up our minds,’’ Wing-Commander 
Wright said at the Birmingham meeting, “whether we 
regard healthy children and robust families as a na- 
tional asset, and if we come to the conclusion—as I am 
sure we all must—that they are, then we must take 
immediate steps to remedy the present state of affairs.” 
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SUPER MARKETS 


just before the defense emergency clamped 
down on construction of new markets, Los 
Angeles completed what probably will stand as 
the super supermarket for the duration. The 
big food center is built in the form of a 
“village” and covers seven and one-half acres 
around offices in Beverly *Hills. 

“Marketville,’ appropriately enough, is the name of 
the village; it opened early in November. It has room 
for 121 different units selling food raw, cooked, to be 
taken out, or eaten on the spot. It will employ some 
500 salespersons, provide parking space for customers’ 
cars, and counts on approximately $1,500,000 sales the 
first year of operation. 


JIM CROWISM 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has been told by 
Arthur E. Spingard, President of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, that racial segregation in the Ca- 
nal Zone, vital defense area, is “substantially 
the same as that existing in the lower South.” 
The letter states, “While the terms ‘white’ and ‘col- 
ored’ are not used, it is definitely understood that the 
terms ‘Gold Employees’ and ‘Silver Employees’ which 
are used generally throughout the Zone designate 
white and colored people respectively. 
“Separate commissaries, living quarters, railroad ac- 
commodations and even lavatories are established by 
the Canal authorities, and I have been told that a col- 


ored man is subject to arrest if he attempts to enter a 
white commissary.” 


SECONDARY PICKETING 


ARPENTERS’ Local No. 213 A.F.L. v. Rit- 

ter’s Cafe raises a question on the legali- 
ty of picketing which has never before come 
before the high court. A lower court granted 
an injunction restraining the Carpenters and 
Painters Unions from picketing a cafe in an 
effort to compel the owner to employ union 
members in the construction of a building 24 
blocks away from the restaurant. 

The Unions are appealing to have the injunction set 
aside because, they maintain, their right of free speech 
is being abridged. Actually, however, the case brings 
the constitutionality of secondary picketing to the 
court’s attention and will provide an opportunity for the 
justices to rule on whether a business establishment 


may be legally picketed even though it is not a part 
to a labor dispute. ‘ Sie 


CHILD LABOR 


HAYING called attention to the efforts of 

the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association to inaugurate a “Newspaper Boy 
Day,” the General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee declared such a cele- 
bration seemed somewhat ironical, for in sev- 
eral States the newspapers have just completed 
ee: to break down all protection for news- 
Oys: 


(1) The Indiana child-labor law was amended to ex- 
clude newsboy carriers from all provisions—minimum 
age, hours, night work, and requirement of a physical 
examination; (2) the passage of a street-trades bill in 
Michigan, where there is no State regulation, seems to 
have been effectively blocked; (3) a California bill nulli- 
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fying the present permit system and permitting ten- 
year-old boys to work on the streets until 10 p. m. was 
passed but vetoed by the Governor; (4) a Connecticut 
bill permitting boys to work on the streets without se- 
curing employment certificates fortunately was shelved. 
The real celebration of “Newspaper Boy Day” should 
come when the newsboys throughout the country are 
protected by legal regulations. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 

_ 85th annual meeting, American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, to be conducted at 
Hotel Commodore, New York, from Sat., Dec. 
27th, through Wed., Dec. 31st. There will be 
joint sessions with the American Economic As- 
sociation, the American Statistical Association, 
the American Sociological Society, and the 
American Political Science Association. 

According to the preliminary program, the following 
topics have been grouped under these headings: Major 
Problems of Labor Legislation, State vs. Federal Un- 
employment Compensation, Influence of Legislatures on 
Administration, Expanding Function of Government to 
Meet Social Needs, Labor Supply, Employment and Mi- 
gration, The I.L.0. Today, and The Administrative In- 
fluence on Legislation. On Dec. 80th “How Shall 
American Labor’s Standards and Security Be Safe- 
guarded Now and During the Post-War Emergency ?” 
will be made the subject of a symposium. 


FERTILIZERS 


just 100 years ago in November, the diplo- 

matic representative of our country at 
Lima, Peru, reported to the Secretary of State, 
Daniel Webster, a valuable discovery. ‘The 
treasure was not gold but guano—a rich nitro- 
gen-bearing fertilizer that soon became an im- 
portant article of export from Peru to the Unit- 
ed States and other countries of the world. 


Until shortly before 1841, when James C. Pickett, of 
Kentucky, wrote his epoch-making letter to Secretary 
Webster, the guano deposits were virtually unknown to 
the outside world, but once commercial exploitation of 
the islands, covered with this material, got under way, 
exportation of this product assumed enormous propor- 
tions. In one twenty-year period alone more than 10,- 
000,000 tons, with an export value ranging from 20 to 
30 million dollars, were extracted from one small group 
of islands off the coast of Peru. The surface of one 
island was lowered more than 100 feet by the removal 
of its crust of guano, which contains from 12 to 16 per- 
cent nitrogen. ‘ 

Great things were at one time expected from this 
discovery. The editor of the Price Current wrote in 
1844: “And here begins another revolution—a revolu- 
tion in agriculture...” An expectation which was not 
fulfilled. 


FAITHFUL TO THE LAND 


F OR seven hundred years a family of yeomen, 
by the name of Anzenberg, has owned and 
cultivated a farm, located near Deggendorf, in 
the Diocese of Passau, Bavaria. The seventh 
centenary of their ownership was duly com- 
memorated in the spring of the present year. 


But the Anzenbergers were faithful not alone to the 
-jand, but also to their religion, the Messenger of the 
Diocese of Osnabriick reports. Prolific throughout the 
centuries, the family also gave to the Church a number 
of priests. 
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ECONOMIC VALUE OF TIMBER 


[N Canada’s war finance the country’s forests 
~ play an important part. This contention 
is borne out by a study of the statistics of ex- 
ternal trade in commodities which, with the 
exception of exports of non-monetary gold, in- 
clude all materials exported from and imported 
into the country. 


Trade in all commodities, excepting wood, wood prod- 
ucts, and paper, showed an adverse balance of 199 mil- 
lion dollars in the calendar year 1940. Exports of non- 
monetary gold, valued at 203 million dollars, offset this 
deficit and provided a credit balance of 4 million dollars. 
Trade in wood and paper increased the credit balance by 
310 million dollars. These figures show that the favora- 
ble balance obtained from wood and paper in 1940 ex- 
ceeded the value of non-monetary gold exported by 107 
million dollars, and emphasize the significant role the 
forests and forest industries assumed in securing for- 
eign exchange needed to pay for the vast quantities of 
war materials which Canada had obtained from sources 
outside her own borders. 


CO-OPERATION 


pay READY cash market for more of their 

farm woodlands products is foreseen for 
farmers in eight or more counties in the Peoria, 
Illinois, area, due to the fact that the Barrett 
Company, Peoria, which makes roofing for the 
M. F. A., is setting up its own wood “chipper” 
before January 1, and will be able to increase 
use of chips from 138,500 tons to 27,000 tons an- 
nually in the manufacture of felt. 


In order that farmers may take advantage of the 
opportunity to supply timber for this purpose with 
advantage to themselves, the organization of a co- 
operative has been suggested. As J. E. Davis, exten- 
sion forester of the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture and State Natural History Survey, has ex- 
plained: In the past, woodlands have principally been 
considered as pastureland, instead of as another part 
of the farm’s cropland. Organization of the co-opera- 
tive would give the farmers a good market for all kinds 
of timber. In addition, any woodlands improved ac- 
cording to a sound forestry program as a result of this 
opportunity would also be eligible for AAA benefit pay- 
ments. 


TOLL ROADS AND BRIDGES 


EVIDENTLY the American Association of 
State Highway Officials fears the return to 
a custom once prevalent in our country, the 
building of roads and bridges by private indi- 
viduals with the intention of drawing gain from 
tolls collected for their use. This year’s con- 
vention of that organization adopted, among 
other resolutions, the following one: 

“Whereas there is a growing tendency on the part of 
some individuals, public officials and organizations to 
promote the construction of toll highways and bridges; 
and 

“Whereas in many cases these proposed toll projects 
are economically unsound and will place an unfair bur- 
den on the public: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Association of State 
Highway Officials urges that all agencies interested in 
the proposed construction of toll highways and bridges 
cause thorough preliminary financial and economic 
studies to be made before asking authority to finance and 
build such projects, in order that those that are un- 
sound may be avoided.” 


HISTORICAW STUD] ES™ Ale ROsterEe 


REV. SIMON SAENDERL, C.8s.R., 
INDIAN MISSIONARY 


V 


HE three Indian villages at Arbre Croche, 
from the standpoint of their inhabit- 
ants’ lives, were much like monastic 
communities. Their respect for the priests 
and the lay brothers knew hardly any bounds. 
Even at a great distance they would ex- 
press their respect as soon as they caught 
sight of the missionaries. On one occasion an 
old squaw living six miles from the church set 
out for services on an extremely cold Sunday. 
A snow-storm caused her to lose the right path 
and she walked until afternoon without finding 
her way. Exhausted, she sat down on the trunk 
of a tree and went to sleep. She would never 
have awakened, had she not been miraculously 
saved. While the woman was sound asleep 
someone tapped her on the shoulder and asked 
what she was doing there. The squaw replied 
that she had started out for church but had lost 
her way, and now could go no farther. There- 
upon the stranger pointed with his hand, say- 
ing: “you must take this road.” When she 
turned to thank him, he had disappeared. Fol- 
lowing the direction the man had indicated, the 
woman shortly thereafter came to the church 
where she related her experience. All of the 
Indians believed the stranger had been her 
guardian angel. 

Thus graces neglected or spurned by luke- 
warm Catholics were used to the fullest advan- 
tage by these Indians. Brother Joseph relates 
he had the privilege of witnessing the deaths 
of some of the neophytes and the scenes had 
made an indelible impression upon him. In a 
miserable hut made of posts covered with reeds 
we find the dying Indian stretched upon a rush- 
mat on the ground. The priest kneels beside 
him, administering the last rites and preparing 
him for heaven. The Indians gathered around 
the bed are hushed in awe, conscious of the 
great privilege accorded by the Good Shepherd 
to this his poorest sheep. The dying Indian 
evidences these sentiments more than any of 
the others present; he beams with delight and 
is filled with reverent hope to be privileged soon 
to behold his Savior face to face. He has only 
one regret: that he did not know and learn to 
love Him sooner. He heaves a few sighs, looks 
at the crucifix and the last agony is over, his 
soul winging its way to heaven there to praise 
God’s mercy and love throughout eternity. 
What consolation for the missionary who was 
God’s chosen instrument in the conversion of 
such a pure soul.‘) 

As regards food the Redemptorists were bet- 
ter off at Arbre Croche than they had been in 


1) Beck, Bernhard, C.Ss.R. Goldenes Jubilium des 
Wirkens der Redemptoristenvater an der St. Philomena 
Kirche in Pittsburgh und Umgegend nebst deren ersten 
Missionen in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerika’s, 
Pittsburgh, 1889, pp. 18-20. 


Green Bay; there was no want, as the Indians 
provided the missionaries with food to the best 
of their ability. However, they were unable to 
obtain any bread. Brother Joseph overcame 
this privation by building an oven in the spring 
of 1834. Baking bread was something new to 
the Indians, and some of them could not resist 
the temptation to watch as the dough was 
kneaded and the bread baked. When it was 
finished, Fr. Sanderl gave them a portion to 
eat. The Indians were amazed, confessing they 
had never tasted anything like it; one old 
Indian, believing magic was connected with the 
process, thoroughly examined both the inside 
and outside of the oven looking for the magic 
contrivance. The Indians had been particu- 
larly devoted to magic before their conversion 
and while taking instructions in the Christian 
religion had delivered a great number of mag- 
ical devices to the priests who burned them. 
That real black magic—not merely trickery— 
had been practiced among them may be deduced 
from the story told by the Indians that during 
the celebration of the first mass on the reserva- 
tion a terrible howling was heard in the woods. 
Satan felt the presence and power of the Lion 
of the Tribe of Juda Who conquered death and 
Satan by His death on the Cross and now in 
this Indian reservation was loosening the 
shackles of sin and dispelling the darkness of 
idolatry which had enveloped so many.?) 

Concerning the successful work of Fr. San- 
derl in the Arbre Croche mission, Rev. Flori- 
mund Bonduel wrote the following lines on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1835: “Some days after my arrival 
here (in Arbre Croche), I preached to a large 
congregation morning and evening. Nothing 
can compare with the attention which they gave 
to my simple sermons. The pose of their 
bodies, the expression on their countenances, 
their outward propriety, and their veneration 
for the Word of God—all gave testimony of the 
inward piety and religious feelings which were 
expressed in their outward conduct. The ex- 
traordinary and unbroken silence during the 
whole sermon filled me with respect for the con- 
gregation and with reverence towards Father 
Sanderl, the pastor, who had led them so far 
on the narrow path of Christian perfection. 
The devotion of these good people penetrated 
my soul, and tears filled my eyes while sur- 
rendering myself to the emotions it awakened 
in me.’’?) 

On May 21, 1835, Bishop Rese wrote as fol- 
lows about Fr. Sanderl’s work at the mission: 
“Father Sanderl, besides spreading our holy re- 
ligion among them, has in a special manner 
shown himself a capable and clever priest; he 
not only mastered their language in nine months, 
but also intends to publish a grammar and dic- 
tionary of the Ottawa dialect, and thus unites 


2) Ibid., p. 24. 


3) Verwyst. Life of Baraga. Milwaukee 1900, p. 
134, Quoted from Byrne, John F., C.Ss.R. , The Re 
demptorist Centenaries, p. 48. : 
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religion and scholarship, which has been the 
honorable achievement of our clergy for centu- 
ries. J was very much satisfied with the mis- 
sion of Arbre Croche. I found the 1200 Ottawa 
Indians the most exemplary of all. I adminis- 
tered the sacrament of confirmation to 120 of 
them. Almost all these Indians can read and 
write; they live in houses.’’!) 

The Redemptorist lay brothers gladly shared 
the privations of the Fathers and proved most 
helpful to them. Local conditions at times com- 
pelled the missionaries to import from other 
areas necessary articles of food and furniture 
for their primitive dwellings. In pioneer days 
these apparently simple tasks were beset by 
extraordinary difficulties. Not infrequently the 
lay brothers had to hire themselves out in or- 
der to provide the necessities of life for their 
own and the Fathers’ use. Several of the 
brothers, however, grew so discouraged over 
this situation they left the Congregation and 
returned to Europe. Brother Joseph Reisach 
in his reminiscences tells at great length the 
story of one happening that vividly illustrates 
the hardships encountered in caring for the 
Indians at Arbre Croche. 

During the lenten season of 1835 the supply 
of mass wine ran so low it was feared Easter 
would have to be celebrated without mass and 
Holy Communion, too great a privation even 
for a missionary and his flock. But as soon as 
the brothers learned of the situation they of- 
fered to obtain the wine at all costs. Brothers 
Joseph and Vitus volunteered to travel to Mack- 
inac, 75 miles across the frozen lake, to procure 
the amount of wine needed from the priest sta- 
tioned there. After a sledge had been con- 
structed, the brothers set out, taking along flint 
and steel and a compass, among other things. 
The first day they traveled along the lakeshore, 
a difficult part of their trip. Soon they were 
compelled to abandon the sledge but even then 
they were hard put to climb over the mountains 
of snow which the storm had thrown up in 
front of them. Before long they suffered from 
hunger and thirst and as drinking water had 
been forgotten they were compelled to quench 
their burning thirst by eating snow. However 
this shortly caused pain and their strength was 
gradually used up. 

With great difficulty they dragged themselves 
over to land in the evening, hoping to discover 
the home of a hospitable Indian. All that was 
to be found, however, was a deserted wigwam 
occupied by a buffalo; at their prodding the 
animal yielded its lodgings. The brothers built 
a fire and prepared hot tea with snow-water. 
But neither could sleep for the excessive cold 
and the howling of the wolves. At daybreak 
they set out again despite their near exhaus- 
tion, with nearly seventeen miles to travel on 


_ 4) Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, Vol. IX, Vi- 
enna, 1836, p. 39; Pastoral-Blatt, August, 1920, p. 115; 
quoted from Byrne, op. cit., pp. 47 sq.; Beck, op. cit., p. 
25. Bishop Rese administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation in Arbre Croche in the summer of 1834. 
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the ice to the opposite shore. By the help of 
God they reached Mackinac about eleven o’clock 
the second night, almost blinded by the snow 
and ice. 

The Belgian priest, Florimund Bonduel, re- 
ceived the travelers with open arms and did 
everything possible for their eyes; the bandages 
he placed on their eyes were of great help and 
in 2 day they were in condition to travel again. 
Accordingly, the brothers purchased some need- 
ed provisions in the stores after which a con- 
tainer holding three gallons of mass wine was 
placed on Brother Joseph’s back. The first five 
miles of the return journey were completed 
without mishap. But then the men encoun- 
tered grave danger because of the thaw which 
had set in the day before. To their consterna- 
tion the ice cracked under foot and they found 
themselves floating on a separate piece. Re- 
peatedly along the way they had jumped over 
clefts in the ice about two or three feet wide, 
but the piece they were on was being shoved 
under the mass of firm ice. 

They invoked the help of the Mother of God, 
Mary Help of Christians, in their peril, and the 
floating piece of ice settled so gently under the 
firm mass they were able to step onto the latter 
without even getting wet, thus escaping cer- 
tain death. The event made them even more 
cautious; hence they proceeded at some distance 
apart so as to lighten the weight on the ice. But 
all at once Brother Joseph, who was carrying 
the wine, broke through the ice and called loud- 
ly for help. Looking around, Brother Vitus 
saw only his companion’s hat above the ice. As 
he neared the place where Brother Joseph had 
fallen through, he saw the latter holding on to 
the rim of ice, but under the added weight it 
likewise gave way and he too fell into the wa- 
ter. 

After they had caught hold of the ice crust 
both men succeeded several times in climbing 
on top but each time a larger chunk was broken 
off and they were tumbled into the cold water 
repeatedly. Exhausted by their fruitless efforts 
to free themselves, chilled by the icy water 
and weighted down by their heavy clothing and 
their packs, they thought all hope of rescuing 
themselves was gone. Pieces of ice floated 
above Brother Joseph’s head and he felt he was 
unable to stay above the water any longer. 

In this extremity he bid farewell to his com- 
panion and then invoked the powerful assist- 
ance of the Blessed Virgin, praying: “O my 
Mother, Thou knowest that I have always had 
great devotion to Thee. By decorating Thy 
altars I have promoted Thy honor in a small 
way, and have made many sacrifices for Thee. 
The time has now come when Thou must help 
me. Do it quickly, for soon it will be too late.” 
His cry for help reached heaven and the Queen 
of Heaven did not turn a deaf ear to the prayer. 
Brother Vitus, who till now had been struggling 
to save himself, called to the other man not to 
let loose but to try to retain his grip on the 
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ice. “There is firm ice under my feet now,” 
he said, “and by dropping my provision wallet 
I hope to get out of the water and then help 
you.” 

Strengthened, Brother Vitus climbed out 
once more and then hastened over to assist 
Brother Joseph. The latter again called upon 
heaven to save him, for his hands were frost- 
bitten and he was able to hold on to the ice 
only with the greatest difficulty. Brother Vitus 
directed his partner to move nearer to the place 
where he stood on solid ice. Recommending 
himself once more to Jesus and Mary, Brother 
Joseph with a tremendous effort made his way 
_toward Brother Vitus. As he came within the 
latter’s reach, he was helped out of the water 
and was thus saved. 

Both men then knelt immediately on the ice, 
although completely exhausted and wet to the 
skin, to offer thanksgiving to Mary, the power- 
ful Help of Christians: They were convinced 
that without the miraculous intervention of 
heaven their rescue would have been impossible. 

The Brothers discussed their plight and the 
best course of action, deciding to return to 
Mackinac since they had traveled only about a 
third of the return distance and faced the dan- 
ger of having to spend the night in an open 
field after reaching the opposite shore, with the 
‘possibility of freezing to death. Hence they re- 
‘traced their steps. Within a short time, how- 
‘ever, their clothes were frozen stiff and they 
‘were able to take only short steps, although 
compelled at times to jump over crevices and 
gaps in the ice, running the risk of plunging 
into the water should the ice on the far side 
of the crevice or gap give way. 

Finally, at eleven o’clock that night, by dint 

of great exertion they reached the shore whence 
they had started out the same morning. Fr. 
-Bonduel and his people received them again 
‘most hospitably. They were instructed to re- 
main a certain distance from the fire and wait 
patiently until their frozen clothes had thawed 
enough so that they could be changed. Suitable 
refreshments restored their strength and after 
a sound sleep they set out the next morning 
for the second time. For safety they carried 
long sticks to be used as supports should the 
ice suddenly break. Passage over the lake had 
become even more dangerous, however, as the 
‘snow on top of the ice had melted and the wa- 
ter that had risen to the surface through the 
‘crevices had frozen the night before. The re- 
sultant thin layer of ice seemed about to break 
with every footstep, and the travelers did not 
always know whether there still existed a thick- 
er layer of ice below the new layer. Thus every 
step had to be taken gingerly, but even then 
there was no guarantee they would not be 
thrown into the water. 

But despite these grave dangers they reached 
‘the opposite shore safely but nearly exhausted. 
‘To their surprise and joy, they were greeted 
by a band of mounted Indians who had been 


: Aes 1883, pp. 207-10. 
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sent out to look for them. Everyone at the mis- 
sion joyfully welcomed the travelers after they 
arrived at full gallop, because the men had. been 
given up for lost. The brothers were then “sub- 
jected” to a new cure, hitherto unknown to 
them. To remove the chill from their bodies 
and to prevent serious after-effects, they were 
directed to lie for some time in the running 
water of a creek; this remedy kept them from 
serious illness.+) 
(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A German Carmelite in Kansas 


FTER the death of her husband, Captain 

Charles Francis Clarke, who died of dis- 

ease at Memphis in December, 1862, his wife, 

Mary Clarke, of Irish birth, continued to cor- 
respond with her mother-in-law in England. 

Both Captain Clarke’s and Mary Clarke’s 
letters, addressed to either the husband’s fath- 
er or mother, have now been published. The one 
dated at Fort Riley [Kansas] April 20th, 1863, 
by Mary Clarke, has yielded the following bit 
of information. Having referred to the burial 
of her husband’s remains at Fort Riley, and to 
several of his friends, the writer states: 

“Theodore Heighmann is a Catholic Priest, a man that 
my dear husband was very much attached to. he is 
German by birth but has been a long time a Mission- 
ary among the friendly Indians. he is a charitable good 
man.’’2) 

Mrs. Clarke spelled the name as she heard 
it pronounced. Moreover she errs regarding 
the priest’s given name, unless he was known 
at Fort Riley by his baptismal name and not 
that which he received on entering the Car- 
melite Order. 

Reiter’s Directory of the German Catholic 
Priests in the United States in 1869 lists him 
as Albert Heimann, O.C., and his birthplace as 
Delbriick in the Diocese of Paderborn. It was 
here Fr. Heimann was born on the 24th of July, 
1815. Landing in our country in 1837, he was 
ordained on the 26th of December, 1846, and 
placed in charge of St. Joseph’s Parish at Lea- 
venworth on the 10th of September, 1866. 

According to the same source, Fr. Heimann 
was one of five German Carmelites in the Unit- 
ed States at the time of ‘publication of this 
Schematismus. Another of these, Fr. Ludwig 
Guenther, was also stationed in the “Apostolic 
Vicariate east of the Rocky Mountains,” con- 
sisting of the State of Kansas and the Indian 
Territory. He was stationed at Scipio, Ander- 
son County, where he served St. Boniface Par- 
ish, numbering five hundred souls. 

1) Relations of Brother Joseph Reisach, C.Ss. Ry 
quoted by Beck, op. cit., pp. 20-24; Berger, Joh. Nepo- 
muck, C.Ss.R. Leben und Wirke des hochsel. Joh. Nep. 
Neumann, Bischofs von Philadelphia. New York, Ben- 

o Form a More Perfect Union. ‘The Lives of 
Charles and Mary Clarke. From Their Letters, 1847-71. 
Be Va Oliver Brayer. Albuquerque, N. M., 1941, 
195 IPAS) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Confrey, Burton, Ph.D. Following the Liturgical Year. 
Magnificat Press. Price $2. 

HIS is another book by Dr. Confrey for 

college students and student spiritual di- 
rectors. It offers a new approach by basing its 
teachings upon the daily sequence of masses 
of the liturgical year. Explanations of the gos- 
pels and brief accounts of the saints of the day 
are given. To these are added many ways and 
means of making daily progress in holiness. 
The faithful reading of the daily page in an- 
ticipation of the mass of the day cannot but 
urge to the practice of virtue beyond the ordi- 
nary. “Following the Liturgical Year” is de- 
cidedly a textbook, though no doubt there are 
many souls sufficiently mature in the matter of 
devotion to make good use of it privately. It 
should be very helpful for spiritual directors 
in schools, who, with its aid, will be able to 
feature an interesting school bulletin page as 
the author did. These aims amply justify the 
editing of the book. They will also shield the 
writer from the criticism that the practical ap- 
plications lack any regular sequence. The sub- 
jects treated are those which seem so very im- 
portant to every spiritual director and this im- 
portance justifies their being stated and reiter- 
ated in season and out of season. Linking them 
up with the supreme act of piety of the school 
day renders them less didactic and more pala- 
table. The book covers the days of an entire 


school year. W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


Goll, Louis J., S.J. Jesuit Missions among the Sioux. 
St. Francis Mission, So. Dak. 1940, pp. 70. 

This sketch of the Jesuit missions among 
the Sioux Indians in South Dakota was writ- 
ten by an experienced missionary as a contri- 
bution to the golden jubilee of the establish- 
ment of these missions. With the matter pre- 
sented in well-rounded chapters, the booklet 
‘makes delightful reading. 

The author describes the territory occupied 
by the Indians, the manifold violations of treat- 
jes which led to insurrections, the religious, 
‘moral and social conditions existing among the 
people, and the coming of the Catholic mission- 
aries. As early as 1851 the Jesuit Father de 
Smet began his labors among the Sioux. Syste- 
matic evangelization was delayed until 1880, 
however, when Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B., 
undertook his missionary apostolate in that re- 


ion. 

4 In 1885 the Jesuit Fathers of the German 
‘Province arrived to aid the saintly bishop in 
his missionary efforts among the Sioux. The 
following year St. Francis Mission was estab- 
lished, and Holy Rosary Mission two years lat- 
‘er. In the course of time the Fathers have es- 
tablished 27 chapels on each of the two reser- 
vations. Several others were given over to the 
care of the bishop who instituted regular par- 
-ishes with resident priests. When the missions 
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were originated, the Jesuit Fathers cared also 
for the white settlers in. the surrounding terri- 
tory of over a hundred miles. 

Of inestimable value was the assistance ex- 
tended the priests in their work by the Jesuit 
Brothers and Franciscan Sisters. The advent 
of the latter caused great astonishment among 
the Indians; to them the sisters were mysteri- 
ous women who came in their midst to care for 
the sick and the children. 

To date the Fathers have baptized more than 
16,000 Indians; of this number only five per- 
cent have returned to the ways of pagan life 
while one percent have joined Protestant 
Churches. 

This survey indicates the value of the book- 
let which will undoubtedly gain many more 
friends and benefactors among the Sioux “who 
are poor and will be so for many years to come.” 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McCaffrey, Brother Augustine, F.S.C., Ph.D. Youth in 
a Catholic Parish. Washington, D. C., The 
Catholic University of America Press. p. c. 
Price $2. 

We do no more than state a truism when 
we say that the practical pastoral ministry 
must adapt itself to the conditions of the social 
environment in which it operates. In a world 
the chief characteristic of which is change it 
would be truly remarkable if pastoral practice 
alone remained unaffected by the flux of things 
and called for no readjustments to meet new 
situations. But the first requisite in dealing 
successfully with a new phase of social life is to 
study it thoroughly and get at the pertinent 
facts. This can only be accomplished by em- 
pirical methods. Studies of this type which 
will help to place pastoral theology on a sound 
scientific basis are happily multiplying. 

To this category belongs the study under re- 
view. It is concerned with the finding of facts 
and uses to good advantage the technique that 
has been developed for the purpose. Even a 
cursory perusal will convince the reader that 
much diligence and discerning observation have 
gone into the making of the book and that a 
wealth of instructive detail has been packed in- 
to its pages. Pastors will find between its covers 
many interesting things that have escaped their 
notice and the knowledge of these will be very 
serviceable. 

The particular subject with which the volume 
deals is youth, the unmarried young people 
from 16 to 24 years, and the study has been un- 
dertaken with the ultimate view of securing 
fuller participation of this age in the life of the 
parish. The survey discloses the needs, aspira- 
tions, ideas and preferences of the young people 
as told by themselves, and thus points the way 
by which they must be approached and the 
manner in which they may be helped. It fur- 
nishes the data which are indispensable for in- 
telligent guidance of the parish youth. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 
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Recognition 


N OT infrequently resolutions adopted by 
the annual conventions of the CV have re- 
ceived recognition from a number of agencies, 
organizations and newspapers, Catholic as well 
as non-Catholic. They have served as the basis 
of articles and speeches and especially editorial 
comment. 

Two remarkable illustrations are the edi- 
torial published by the Herald-Tribune of New 
York and article of the Catholic Herald of Lon- 
don, dealing with the resolution on “After War 
ere passed by the New York conven- 

ion. 

The extended editorial in the Herald-Tribune, 
written immediately after the convention, re- 
ferred to the CV’s criticism, as expressed in a 
resolution, of the Atlantic Charter for its omis- 
sion of freedom of religion from the eight-point 
proclamation. Having quoted a portion of the 
text, the editorial asserts the omission was a 
mistake, and concludes: “While sympathizing 


with Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill in their 
effort, we cannot but wish that they had frankly 
stated the whole truth...” Adopting the same 
general stand as the CV delegates, the newspa- 
per declares it is quite possible to agree with 
the President’s later statement that this and 
other freedoms left out of the charter were 1m- 
plied. “One can agree with him,” the editorial 
states, “while still asking the question: Why 
were they left to be implied with the danger, as 
demonstrated, that the implication would be 
missed ?” 

The Catholic Herald in its issue for Sept. 
26th (which has just come into our hands) , cap- 
tions its article on the subject, “Leading U. S. 
Paper Says: A Mistake to Leave God out of At- 
lantic Charter.” It quotes extensively from the 
editorial in question, giving due credit to the 
Central Verein. 

The English weekly also mentions the reso- 
lution adopted by the NCWU objecting to the 
proposed Government service for women, a pro- 
posal advanced by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Seemingly, the resolutions of our organiza- 
tions are achieving one of their objectives: 
championing Christian principles and influenc- 
ing public opinion. 


The Central Bureau’s Difficulty 


T seems the Central Bureau Expansion Drive 

has bogged down somewhat after the flurry 

of activity last spring and summer. Not a 

single branch or league has sent word in the 

past several months of its intention to inaugu- 

rate a campaign to raise a portion of the $75,- 
000 needed. 

This is all the more unfortunate in view of 
the declining interest rates obtainable on sound 
bonded investments. Since the beginning of the 
present fiscal year last July, for example, bonds 
to the value of $29,100 have been called for 
payment. The result will be a reduction of in- 
come, amounting to three percent as against the 
formerly prevailing rate of interest. 

In consequence the Bureau’s income con- 
tinues to diminish. And while drastic reduc- 
tions in expenses have been made, despite the 
fact that rising prices makes this difficult, there 
is strong likelihood of a deficit for the year. 

Unless, that is, affiliated State branches are 
willing to put forth the effort to complete the 
Expansion Fund. This fund will help avert 
deficits until such time when financial condi- 
tions return to a more normal state or provi- 
sion can be made for other types of investments. 

The Central Bureau’s activities demonstrate 
more and more the wisdom of the pioneers who 
established it. But if it is to continue to render 
the same if not greater service, financial assis- 
tance must be forthcoming. Providing such as- 
sistance is the duty of the “owners” of the Bu- 
reau, the State branches and affiliated societies. 
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Where shall We Meet in 1943? 


F OR the past several years affiliated units 
of the CV have been more than eager to 
sponsor national conventions. Such is not the 
case at present, however, with the result that 
thus far no invitations have been received for 
the assembly to be held in 1943. As previous- 
ly announced, St. Louis will be host to next 
year’s meeting. 

Accordingly, President William H. Siefen has 
addressed a letter to members of the major ex- 
ecutive committee requesting their assistance in 
selecting a convention city for 1943. The fact 
that no invitations have been extended “‘is a dis- 
quieting fact,’ Mr. Siefen wrote, “because the 
extensive program of our conventions necessi- 
tates long and careful preparations for the 
DG 

Specifically the president asked for an opinion “re- 
garding the part of the country where, in your estima- 


tion, we should meet, and also regarding your prefer- 
ence for a certain city within that territory.” 


A Regrettable Situation 


NFORTUNATELY, it is not the rule that 
officers of societies, leagues and branches 
of the CV subscribe to Social Justice Review. 
As the names of new officers are received by the 
Central Bureau after their election at conven- 
tions and annual meetings, they are checked 
against the subscription list, almost invariably 
with the same results. Even more significant 
is the fact that virtually none of them respond- 
ed to letters inviting them to subscribe for the 
official publication of their organization. 

The condition is brought into still bolder re- 
lief when it is realized that were all the officers 
of every affiliated society—to say nothing of dis- 
trict leagues—to subscribe to the journal, the 
subscription list would be more than doubled! 

It is true that the Central Verein pays for 
one subscription in favor of the secretary of 
each society (some societies pay for this copy 
themselves), but whether this copy is well cir- 
culated among the members is doubtful, if 
casual reports may be believed. 

What makes the situation all the more de- 
plorable is that the magazine regularly contains 
not merely news of undertakings of member 
organizations, but directives for action. The 
program decided upon by the annual convention 
is explained and suggestions made for carry- 
ing it out. The CV is a far-flung group, and 
successful activities of one section are reported 
on in the columns of the journal with the idea 
of encouraging units in other parts of the 
country to similar activity. Moreover, matters 
of vital importance to associated societies aris- 
ing during the course of the year are analyzed 
promptly by the editors and a course of action 
outlined. 

But to what avail is this service if the lead- 
ers of the units themselves do not see fit to sub- 
seribe to the magazine? It can hardly be 
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claimed the subscription price of two dollars is 
excessive; in fact, it suffices merely to pay the 
actual costs of publication. Is it to be conclud- 
ed, then, that the leaders are not interested? 
But if this is true, can the rank and file be 
blamed if they too become indifferent? 


Dry Kansas Wet but Ardent 


ERMAN Catholics and their descendants 
are found in numbers only in three wide- 
ly separated sections of Kansas. One of these 
has suffered from drouth to an extent which has 
made it impossible for the societies affiliated 
with the CV Branch of that State to pay their an- 
nual dues. Although unsupported by societies in 
large cities, the group of benevolent societies in 
the southeastern part of the State have never- 
theless continued valiantly to hold annual con- 
ventions. Only once in recent years has west- 
ern Kansas been able to assume this burden, in 
1939, when the venerable pastor of New Al- 
melo, Msgr. J. B. Vornholt, and his people, 
did so. 

Because of the condition spoken of, this 
year’s convention was of necessity again con- 
ducted in the eastern part of the Wichita Dio- 
cese. The pastor, Rev. Joseph A. Klug, and the 
people of St. Joseph’s Parish, Andale, were 
hosts to the occasion and acquitted themselves 
of their task in a creditable manner. Had it not 
been for the inclement weather, continuous cold 
rains, the event would have left little to be 
wished for. Both the public meetings and those 
of delegates were well attended, sprightly af- 
fairs. The presence of the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, ex- 
erted a stimulating as well as a sustaining in- 
fluence on the spirit of the officers and dele- 
gates. The further fact that Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr had come from New York for the purpose 
of helping to inaugurate the Catholic Women’s 
Union of Kansas, went far toward convincing 
both men and women that there was room and 
need for the services of the Branch. 

The sermon preached by Bishop Winkelmann during 
the opening high mass incited to thought and effort, 
as did the deliberations of the resolutions committee, 
in which a number of priests diligently and actively 
participated. The resolutions were not merely accept- 
ed by the delegates, they were understandingly debated 
by them. Consequently, the opinion prevailed quite 
generally in the end that the Andale convention had 
been worth while. 

Several public meetings aided in creating this im- 
pression. On Sunday afternoon Rev. Charles Aziere, 
O.S.B., spoke seriously and well on the merits of pro- 
ducers co-operatives, while Rev. W. O’Shaughnessy, 
S.J., discoursed brilliantly on the virtues and blessings 
of rural life. The CB’s director, a privileged speaker 
on these occasions, stressed the obligation of the laity 
to participate in Catholic Action. The spirit of the 
audience may be gauged by the fact that a hat collec- 
tion for the benefit of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, although unexpectedly suggested by Presi- 
dent Mohr, netted $77.50. The public rally was followed 
by Benediction in the parish church. : 

The Youth gathering, conducted in the evening of the 
first day of the convention, was well attended, despite 
the weather. 
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Mr. Michael Mohr, well known in the CV, after 18 
years in office, declined re-election, and Mr. John A. 
Suellentrop, of Colwich, also a veteran in the cause of 
the Kansas Branch, was elected in his stead. Mr. Henry 
J. Peltzer, of Andale, over a number of years an inter- 
ested member of the resolutions committee, was chosen 
for the office of general secretary. 


Helping God’s Poor 


NE of the largest consignments of mission 

goods ever shipped from the Central Bu- 
reau to missionaries was dispatched on _ Oct. 
27th and Nov. 13th. Forty-four missions in 17 
States and Canada were the recipients of 57 
bales, 1 barrel and 12 cartons of clothing, 5 car- 
tons of hats, 10 cartons of shoes, 1 carton of 
school supplies, 4 boxes of statues and toys, and 
8 cartons of medical goods. 

The majority of the gifts were prepared by 
societies affiliated with the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, having been forwarded to the 
Bureau following the New York convention. 

As is generally the case, missionaries in South Da- 
kota received the largest part of the shipment for their 
people: 15 bales, 1 barrel and 9 cartons of clothing, be- 
sides 15 cartons of other items needed by them. The 
balance of the consignment was distributed as follows: 

Texas, 9 bales, 5 cartons; New Mexico, 5 bales; Ala- 
bama and Montana, 4 bales, 1 carton each; South Caro- 
lina, 3 bales, 1 carton; North Dakota, 2 bales, 3 cartons; 
Wisconsin, 2 bales, 2 cartons; Georgia, Louisiana and 
Missouri, 2 bales; Mississippi, 1 bale, 1 carton; and Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Minnesota, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Canada, 1 bale. 

Judging from the letters received from those to whom 
the gifts were sent, the articles were deeply appreci- 
ated. “It is hard to know just where to begin telling you 
how very useful everything was,” writes the superior 
of a mission in Montana. “It just happened that an 
old Indian came along. He was hobbling along using 
acrutch. He had a very sore leg so Sister was able to 
give him some of the bandages you had enclosed. We 
have an extra large crowd of children this year. Some- 
times I think we have taken in too many but I can- 
not refuse them when I see the little pinched faces and 
the thinly clad bodies .. . There was nothing that could 
not be used in some way or other. So everyone joins 


in thanking you and would you kindly thank the good 
benefactors.” 


Plans for St. Louis Convention Under Way 


EMBERS of the CV and NCWU in St. 

Louis have been engaged for many 
months in making preliminary plans for the 
1942 annual convention. These activities took 
on a new character on Oct. 30th, however, when 
the first formal meeting of the arrangements 
committee was called to elect officers of the com- 
mittee. 

The participants chose Mr. W. W. Warren as 
their chairman, to be assisted by Mr. Ernst A. 
Winkelmann as vice-chairman. The two men, 
it will be recalled, served as directors of the 
recent tour to New York. The CB Director and 
several of the officers present outlined the 
duties of the committee and presented a gen- 
eral view of the work of preparing for a na- 
tional convention of our organizations. The 
function of each committee was indicated and 
chairmen of the major committees elected. In- 
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cluded among these were program, housing, 
souvenir program, entertainment, religious 
ceremonies and registration. 

The spiritual directors of the men’s and wom- 
en’s State Branch sections, Rev. Joseph A. Vo- 
gelweid, of Jefferson City, and Rev. Anthony T. 
Strauss, of St. Charles, will serve as spir- 
itual directors of the general committee. They 
will be assisted by the spiritual advisers of the 
constituent sections of both organizations, as 
follows: For the men: St. Louis League, Rev. 
Joseph F. Lubeley; State youth division, Rev. 
Rudolph B. Schuler; St. Louis young men’s 
League, Rev. Christian Martin. For the wom- 
en: St. Louis League, Rev. Andrew H. Toebben ; 
St. Louis young ladies’ League, Rev. Victor T. 
Suren. 


Officers of the convention committee, besides Mr. 
Warren and Mr. Winkelmann, are: Miss Amalia J. Ot- 
zenberger, secretary; Mr. Cyril J. Furrer, financial sec- 
retary; and Mr. Ed. Ell, treasurer. The executive 
board will consist of the following: Mr. Bernard Kuhl- 
mann and Mrs. Rose Rohman, presidents of the State 
Branches; Mr. William Sweeney, president of the Young 
Men’s State Branch; Mr. Herman Gerdes and Mrs. 
Anna Hilke, presidents of the St. Louis Leagues; Mr. 
Dan Curran and Miss Helen Fischer, presidents of the 
St. Louis young men’s and young women’s Leagues. 


Promoting Maternity Guild on State-Wide 
Basis» 
OR almost ten years we have pointed out 
the desirability of men’s branches of the 
CV taking an active interest in promoting the 
maternity guild. While here and there this has 
been done, it is more the exception than the 
rule. 

Encouraging, therefore, is the news that the 
Arkansas Branches of women and men intend 
to further the guild as a State activity. The 
Labor Day convention of the organizations had 
adopted resolutions expressing their determi- 
nation to institute guilds in the three district 
leagues of the State, and with this in mind the 
executive committees called a special mass 
meeting for Oct. 26th. The assembly, held in 
Conway, was addressed by Rev. Joseph J. 
Schagemann, C.Ss.R., founder of the plan, who 
came all the way from Annapolis, Md., to par- 
ticipate in the event. 

A preliminary executive session took place on 
the morning of the 26th, at which Fr. Schage- 
mann presented the plan briefly to the officers, 
Some 230 men and women, married and single, 
were on hand for the mass gathering, at which 
the founder explained the objectives, means 
and procedure of operating a maternity guild. 
The greater part of the afternoon was then giv- 
en over to open forum discussion. 

_ The participants voted to organize guilds in all sec- 
tions of the State as soon as possible, to adopt the 
general statutes required by Canon Law as the basis 
upon which the constitution and by-laws will be framed 
for the entire State, to erect the guilds as “parochial” 
Pious Unions in the larger parishes and to group the 
smaller parishes into regional guilds or Pious Unions. 


Plans were outlined for accumulating initial reserve 
funds and for discussing the guild at local meetings. 
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The example of Arkansas, where for the first time 
a men’s and a women’s Branch have combined to pro- 
mote the guild on a State-wide basis, should stimulate 
other groups to similar action. The need is obvious 
and the means are at hand. 


Men in Action 


N unusual array of activities has been 
undertaken by affiliated CV societies and 
leagues, of which the following are typical. 


Two priests, Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, of Philadel- 
phia, and Rey. Francis Reinbold, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
were the principal speakers at a celebration conducted 
Oct. 26th in honor of the issuance of Rerum novarum. 
The observance, held in Newark under the auspi- 
ces of the New Jersey Branches, attracted an audience 
of 300 people. Preceding the meeting prayers for peace 
es recited in St. Ann’s Church, followed by Benedic- 
ion. 

Fr. Ostheimer urged workingmen and women to join 
unions of their trades and especially to take an active 
part in meetings in order to frustrate attempts by rac- 
keteers to undo the good work of honest leaders. Fr. 
Reinbold, regional director of the CYO and director of 
the youth movement of the New Jersey sections, ap- 
pealed to the young people to exert a good influence 
among their friends and to govern their lives accord- 
ing to the principles of faith, hope and charity. 


The Rochester Federations have enjoyed considerable 
success with their plan of holding an extra meeting 
each month to discuss resolutions adopted by the na- 
tional conventions. Most recent of these extra sessions 
was that conducted early last month, at which the mem- 
bers considered the statement on peace. Following the 
reading and analysis of the resolution an open forum 
took place. 

At the regular meeting, held Nov. 16th, Rev. Fran- 
cis Rauber was the principal speaker, discussing the 
problem of Catholic young men and national defense. 
The speaker emphasized the importance of the five- 
point program of the CV youth movement, especially 
the first point dealing with the spiritual perfection of 
the individual. Arrangements were completed for the 
celebration of the Federations’ patronal feast on Dec. 
7th. A plan to conduct mass meetings in the halls of 
affiliated parish societies was discussed at some length. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward F. Hawks, recently returned 
from a tour of the Maritime Provinces, related his ob- 
servations at a meeting of the Volksverein of Philadel- 
phia on Oct. 29th in the organization’s auditorium. Spe- 
cifically, Msgr. Hawks dwelt upon “The Land of Evan- 
geline.” Motion pictures of this area were exhibited 
by the speaker. The Volksverein also sponsored an as- 
sembly on Nov. 12th at which Rev. Anthony Kalb, C. 
Ss.R., also of Philadelphia, delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture, “With the Redemptorists in Porto Rico.” 


At the last meeting of the Lehigh Valley, Pa., Dis- 
trict League, conducted Oct. 26th in Nazareth, the dele- 
gates made arrangements for a mass to be said for 
Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau, dur- 
ing his illness. A “sick card” and _a letter were sent to 
the Director by Secretary Charles J. Hefele immediately 


following the meeting. 


The St. Louis and St. Louis County District League 
sponsored its third annual Day of Recollection on Nov. 
2nd at St. Anthony’s Parish. The Third Order Build- 
ing was the scene of the conferences, conducted by Rev. 
Garcias Behnen, O.F.M., assistant to the director of the 
Third Order Confraternity. A number of soldiers sta- 
tioned at Jefferson Barracks had been invited to be 
guests of the League on the occasion. 
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Jubilees 


A LTHOUGH it was impossible for the jubi- 
larian, Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, S.T.D., 
to offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in 
commemoration of his ordination to the priest- 
hood fifty years ago, the event was nevertheless 
not permitted to remain unnoticed. The Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul, Most Rev. John Gregory 
Murray, read the Mass in the Chapel of St. Jo- 
seph Hospital, in which institution the jubi- 
larian has resided for a number of years. Seat- 
ed in a wheelchair, Msgr. Schaefer participated 
and received Holy Communion from the hands 
of the celebrant. 


Now in his seventy-third year, Msgr. Schae- 
fer looks back on years of labor well but un- 
ostentatiously spent. For sixteen years, from 
1894 onward, he taught at St. Paul Seminary, 
and in 1910 succeeded the late Bishop Heffron 
as Rector of the institution. This office he oc- 
cupied for ten years. 


Since then he has acted at various times as 
Vicar General of all Sisterhoods in the Arch- 
diocese, as pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, Sleepy 
Kye, and St. Matthew’s Parish, St. Paul. Once 
its fine new school had been completed, he re- 
quested the Archbishop to be relieved of the 
charge, because of declining health. 

Msgr. Schaefer always has lent his moral support to 
the Minnesota Branch of the CV; he participated in 
many of its conventions and for a number of years 
judged the essays submitted by the pupils of parochial 
schools in a contest intended to promote the study of 
German. The Monsignor also awarded the prizes and 
thus became known to a large number of our members 
in the State referred to. 


On Oct. 23rd the St. Joseph Benevolent So- 
ciety for the Sick, of Brooklyn, N. Y., held 
the first meeting of its seventy-sixth year! All 
told, there are fifty members, one of whom was 
initiated on this occasion. 

Mr. John Schenck, a CV veteran, serves as president. 
Two of the officers are brothers, by the name of Mor- 
genthaler, whose father before them was a member of 
the society. One of the two men has two sons in the 
organization and the new member referred to was in- 
troduced by his father. Nor are these the only cases 
of this kind, according to the society’s records. 


Agriculture, a Current Problem 


REALISTIC attitude toward the agricul- 

tural situation was adopted by the CV of 
Kansas at its recent annual convention. The 
delegates, representing largely rural parts of 
the State, preferred to look beyond the present 
war, but at the same time warned against infla- 
tion of farm prices and Government domination 
of agriculture. Because of its timeliness, we 
reprint the complete text as follows: 


“What changes will be effected in the social and eco- 
nomic order following the present world upheaval, God 
alone knows. We do know, however, that men must eat 
and that food comes from the farm. National well- 
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being predicates an economy in which the farmer is se- 
cure in the possession of the acres on which his voca- 
tion is founded. 

“While readily admitting that some regulation of ag- 
ricultural production is necessary, we are alarmed at the 
tendency in farm legislation toward gradually reducing 
the status of the farmer in our country from an indi- 
pendent owner to a person under the control of a bureau 
of ‘Big Government.’ 

“A drastic curtailment of wheat and cotton acreage 
may cause millions to suffer hunger and lack necessary 
clothing after the war. We spend tens of billions for 
armaments and weapons of destruction. The charity 
of Christ impels us to store up supplies of wheat and 
cotton for the use of both victor and vanquished, for all 
will be Christ’s brothers in need. 


“We heartily endorse the suggestions of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference expressed this year: 
1. Absentee ownership should be discouraged and also 
the practice of buying and holding land for specula- 
tion. 2. Tax exemption should be granted for farm 
homestead improvements, rather than the improvements 
be penalized. 8. The Farm Security Administration 
program of settling families on the land should be en- 
couraged. 


“In these days of fair prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts, we wish to warn against inflationary rises in the 
prices of farmland and consequent wild speculation, lest 
there recur the sad experiences of twenty-five years 
ago. The farmer who raises the mortgage from his 
homestead and invests in Government defense bonds 
rather than buy more land on credit performs a double 
service: he aids his country in the present emergency 
and will thereby bolster his own defense against the 
economic setbacks and hardships which seem inevit- 
able.” 

The convention also adopted the customary 
resolution on the Holy Father, and in other 
declarations discussed peace, education, the 
press and youth, and urged the co-operative 
processing and marketing of farm products. 


Necrology 


ORTY years ago, or thereabouts, a lonely 
black figure was seen to walk the ties of 
the Northern Pacific and other railroads cross- 
ing North Dakota. It was that of a priest who, 
satchel in hand, was bent on discovering lost 
and strayed sheep, also newcomers to the Terri- 
tory who needed the ministration of a zealous 
shepherd. More than once he was known to 
have spent the night in bunkhouses with the 
members of a construction crew or with section 
hands. But always with an eye to “business,” 
his endeavor to find what was lost. 


Although the foreman had told him on one 
occasion he knew of no Catholics among forty 
odd members of his gang, Rev. Vincent Wehrle, 
O.S.B., because it is of him we speak, discov- 
ered no less than twenty-three such while he 
conversed with the men after supper. Taking 
up his journey next morning, the missionary 
wandered on—and it was tiresome to step from 
tie to tie in the days when ballast was but 
sparsely used—until he reached some settle- 
ment, where, if conditions were not too unfav- 
orable, he planted the seed for what may be to- 
day a prosperous parish. 


Because of his early experiences in western 
North Dakota, Bishop Wehrle understood so 
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well the needs of the new Diocese, Bismarck, en- 
trusted to him in 1910. He understood the peo- 
ple and they loved the personality of this plain 
and sturdy, if at times apparently stern ecclesi- 
astic, who had so much in common with the men 
and women of peasant stock, who predominate 
in rural sections of the Diocese. Bishop Wehrle 
never lost the Swiss accent of his native tongue 
—German; in fact he carried it even into his 
English. But he also retained other outstand- 
ing characteristics of the Swiss character, 
which stood him in good stead during his years 
in the West. 


All in all Bishop Wehrle, who passed to his 
reward on Nov. 2nd, will be remembered as one 
of the pioneer bishops of our last frontier. Un- 
fortunately, the latter years of his life were 
burdened by sorrows. Anxious to secure for 
North Dakota the benefits a monastic founda- 
tion grants a people, he founded a priory of his 
order at Dickinson which soon developed into 
an Abbey. It was, alas, overtaken by disaster, 
the results of which have been mitigated only 
in recent years. In addition, the terrible effects 
of the depression and numerous droughts did 
great harm to the people and parishes he loved 
so well. 


All these things weighed heavily upon the 
aging man. There came a day when he could 
no longer carry the burden conditions impose 
on the shoulders of a Bishop of a diocese in the 
American diaspora. Having resigned his office 
in 1939, Bishop Wehrle lead a retired life until 
death came to call him to eternal reward. The 
CV has lost in him a friend and well wisher. 


Negroes of the South lost one of their most 
devoted friends and benefactors in the death of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Philip L. Keller, who died at 
German Cove, La., on Oct. 31st. The pontifical 
requiem mass was offered by Most Rev. Jules B. 
Jeanmard, Bishop of Lafayette. The deceased, 
75 years old, had long been a friend of the CV 
and regularly forwarded mass stipends to the 
Central Bureau for allocation among needy mis- 
sionaries. 


Msgr. Keller’s outstanding achievement is 
the Holy Rosary Institute for Colored Girls at 
Lafayette, La. Originally the deceased had la- 
bored for the Negroes at Galveston, where his 
first efforts to aid and lift up the depressed col- 
ored people met with serious opposition. After 
a fire had destroyed what had resulted from 
years of struggle in the shape of buildings, he 
removed to Lafayette, La., in 1913. Here he 
continued successfully until a few years ago, 
when the Society of the Divine Word relieved 
Msgr. Keller of the burdens and worries the 
operation of an undertaking of this nature en- 
tail. From modest beginnings the Institute, 
located on a farm of 63 acres, has developed 
until it today comprises a three story main 
building, an auditorium and a number of build- 
ings necessary to farming. 
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Born Jan. 25, 1866, at Roxheim, Germany, the de- 
ceased studied for the priesthood in his native land and 
later in Galveston, where he was ordained in 1889. Af- 
ter serving for 20 years in the Diocese of Galveston, he 
entered the Archdiocese of New Orleans and a few 
years later took up his duties as head of the Holy Ro- 
sary Institute and later as a school chaplain. In 1934 
he was created a Domestic Prelate by Pope Pius XI 
and on Jan. 3, 1940, celebrated the golden jubilee of his 
ordination. 

To help carry on his activities among the Negroes 
Msgr. Keller began publication of a magazine, The 
Colored Man’s Friend, intended to promote interest in 
the Negro apostolate. 


In a certain St. Louis household, forty-five 
to fifty years ago, a young boy was held by 
his father to read to him at breakfast from the 
Amerika, the Catholic daily of this city. Ulti- 
mately, in 1906, that lad joined the editorial 
staff of the selfsame paper. 


Thus began the journalistic career of August 
F. Brockland, who departed this life on Nov. 
ist, not long after his sixtieth birthday. From 
the spring of 1906 onward he devoted his efforts 
either to that paper, whose manager he was for 
eighteen months, or to the activities of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, until failing health made it impos- 
sible for him to continue the grinding routine 
his position entailed. 


While with the Bureau, Mr. Brockland be- 
came well and widely known to a large number 
of our members. For in the course of years he 
participated in many national and State conven- 
tions, on not a few occasions a welcome speaker. 
Noteworthy are the addresses delivered by him 
at the CV convention in 1913, at Buffalo, and 
again in 1929 at Salem, Oregon. Many times 
his advice was sought by resolutions commit- 
tees and not infrequently he was the author of 
declarations on important subjects. For a 
number of years the deceased held the position 
of fourth vice-president of the NCWU, largely 
as a result of the services he was known to 
render the organization. 


An assistant editor of Central Blatt and Social Jus- 
tice, as well as of the NCWU’s Bulletin, Mr. Brockland 
in the course of years contributed a large number of 
articles to both magazines. He had a particular pen- 
chant for writing short religious essays, which were 
‘well received. In his spare time he translated books by 
Bishop v. Keppler and Rev. Anthony Huonder, S.J., 
from the German into the English language. Since his 
departure from the CB he contributed solely to the Ca- 
tholic Herald, of St. Louis, faithful to the last to the 
thankless profession he was anxious to devote himself 
‘to when he first walked into the presence of the late 
Dr. Edward Preuss, in the editorial rooms of the 
Amerika, probably in 1902 or ’03, after he had left Ken- 
rick Seminary, seeking employment. For Mr. Brock- 
land’s first goal was the priesthood. 


The deceased suffered many disappointments in life. 
He never enjoyed rugged health; for many years he 
was plagued with the sufferings to which impaired 
nerves subject men. He was therefore forced to resign 
his position as business manager of the Amerika in 
1916 and was incapable of work for many months. Sen- 
sitive and scrupulous, he felt himself heavily burdened 
by human frailties. He was unselfish and charitable, in 
fact too willing to help those who were inclined to abuse 
his liberality. R.I.P. 
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Miscellany 


O N Oct. 21st a letter was addressed by the 
Central Bureau to the secretary of every 
affiliated society, offering each group copies of 
the New York convention resolutions and en- 
closing a copy of the Annual Report of the na- 
tional headquarters. 

For a month the response was discouragingly small. 
Only a handful of societies indicated a wish to distribute 
the resolutions among their members. Have the times 


so occupied their attention that they are willing to 
neglect a work of social reconstruction so nobly begun? 


More than 30,000 copies of “Guide Right’ 
have been distributed since January to men in 
the armed forces of the country, the contribu- 
tion of the Central Bureau to the men in ser- 
vice. Moreover, about 11,000 copies of “The 
Name of God,” also a Bureau leaflet, have been 
distributed to soldiers, sailors and marines 
since August. 

_ Chaplains in particular have acclaimed the two pub- 
lications as by far the best leaflets of their kind. Re- 
ferring to “Guide Right,’ the chaplain at a camp in 
the east informed us not long ago that “the superior 
officers gave the highest praise to the pamphlet and 
stated that it was the finest they had ever seen on the 


subject. The Post Chaplain wanted me to hand them 
out to all men regardless of denomination... .” 


Recent national conventions of the CV have 
encouraged the practice of electing a priest as 
one of the officers, to supervise the conduct of 
the youth movement in every affiliated branch. 

First section to take up this idea is the New 
Jersey Branch which obtained the consent of 
Rev. Francis A. Reinbold, of Elizabeth, to serve 
in this capacity. As vice-president, Fr. Rein- 
bold will direct youth activities of both the CV 
and the NCWU in the State. 


Plans have been made for the year and junior branch- 
es are being organized in all sections of New Jersey. A 
preliminary meeting was held in October at which Fr. 
Reinbold outlined methods of procedure as well as ob- 
jectives for youth societies. 

It is to be hoped other branches will give full 
consideration to the advisability of following 
a similar plan, if possible before next year’s 
conventions. 


In years gone by societies and leagues affili- 
ated with the Central Verein offered scholar- 
ships to young men, sponsored essay and public 
speaking contests and in general did much to 
stimulate study and education. 

While this activity has been considerably re- 
stricted of late years, it has not been abandoned. 
The latest issue of the D. R. K. S. Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the California section, contains the 
prize-winning German essay in the contest 
sponsored by the Branch. 

The contest was conducted among students of St. An- 
thony’s Seminary, Santa Barbara. Mr. Robert Soto 
was adjudged the winner; his essay was titled “Die 
Wirkungskraft der Missionkultur in Kalifornien.” 

It is to be hoped the promotion of scholarship 
through the means referred to will never be 
permitted to die among our organizations. 
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The final report of the committee charged 
with arranging the tour to New York in con- 
junction with the convention in August disclos- 
es that the CV and NCWU each realized $174.- 
14 from the venture. 


The money was transmitted to the treasurers of the 
two organizations by Mr. Ernst A. Winkelmann and 
Mr. W. W. Warren, both of St. Louis, chairman and 
secretary of the committee respectively. Mr. Warren 
also acted as tour conductor. 


A tragedy, which many a minor playhouse in 
Germany would have shrunk from staging, 
“Belisar,” in five acts by Eduard v. Schenk, was 
produced on Nov. 27th by the members of the 
Sankt Albertus Verein, of St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Milwaukee. 


The Society remains true to its purpose and tradi- 
tion, the cultivation of the German language and liter- 
ature, and hence the presentation of the work of some 
German dramatist is virtually an annual event. 


Former CV president Frank C. Blied, of 
Madison, Wis., has made it a practice in recent 
years to publish a small pamphlet after each 
national convention, relating his travels to and 
from the convention city. He has now issued a 
21-page publication, “Visits to the Shrines of 
our American Democracy,” chronicling his ex- 
periences en route to New York and the post- 
convention tour to the James River country. 


The pamphlet, actually a series of letters written for 
the Wisconsin State Journal by Mr. Blied, is concerned 
primarily with descriptions of Washington, New York 
City and Virginia. Also included is the text of the reso- 
lution on peace adopted by the convention. 


Last month we reported the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the profession of Rev. Francis S. 
Betten, S.J., as a Jesuit, pointing out his long- 
standing friendship with the CV and its mem- 
ber units. Some indication of the esteem in 
which the jubilarian is held by CV members 
may be gathered from the resolution of congra- 
tulation passed by the Eleventh District, CV of 
Wisconsin, on Oct. 9th. 

The resolution, adopted at the regular meeting of 
the District, congratulated Fr. Betten on his accom- 
plishments and assured him “of our gratitude and af- 


fection and we implore God to permit him to remain 
in our midst for many years to come. . .” 


A doctoral dissertation and a bachelor’s the- 
sis both pertaining to phases of CV activity 
have recently appeared. The dissertation, by 
Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., relates to “The 
Social Thought of the German Roman Catholic 
Central Verein,” while the thesis, by Sister M. 
Elizabeth, 8.S.N.D., is concerned with the “His- 
tory and Development of St. Elizabeth Settle- 
ment and Day Nursery.” 

The former, published in book form by the 
Catholic University of America, treats of the 
social program of the Central Verein from its 
inception to 1914. It will be extensively re- 
pened in Social Justice Review in the near 

uture. 
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The thesis on St. Elizabeth’s traces the begin- 
nings of our institution in St. Louis, founded in 
1915, its objectives and accomplishments. Sis- 
ter Elizabeth has been in charge of the institu- 
tion for several years. 


The revised constitution of the NCWU (ap- 
proved in 1938) made provision for life mem- 
berships, patterned after those of the CV. Since 
then six persons, three priests and three wom- 
en, have taken advantage of this type of mem- 
bership. The latest, for Rev. Anthony Schol- 
zen, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., was procured late in 
October. 

The fee for life members in the women’s section 
is $50. 


While in Arkansas to lay plans for the pos- 
sible establishment of a number of maternity 
guilds, Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., 
had the opportunity to address members of the 
Kiwanis Club at Subiaco on Oct. 28th. He was 
presented to the club by Rev. George Strass- 
ner, O.S.B., a member. 


Fr. Schagemann referred to the activities of the 
Frontier Nursing Service of Kentucky, particularly to 
the refusal of its staff to disseminate birth control in- 
formation. He showed how birth control is contrary to 
the laws of nature and the best interests of society and 
the nation. ; 

The speaker likewise explained the aims and objec- 
tives of the maternity guild. 


Numerous references to CV activities are con- 
tained in the October issue of The Laurentian, 
monthly of St. Laurentius Polish Parish, Phila- 
delphia. They include a reprint of a recent 
monthly activities letter addressed to youth or- 
ganizations by Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, a 
Polish translation of the Central Bureau free 
leaflet, “Always the Few,” a description of the 
CV and the Bureau activities, and the conclud- 
ing installment of the address delivered by Rev. 
Anthony L. Ostheimer to the Volksverein on the 
occasion of the jubilee commemorating the issu- 
ance of Rerum novarum. 

Not a few similar publications make use of our press 


bulletins in their columns, or reprint articles from So- 
cial Justice Review and The Bulletin. 


The following opinion on our monthly is of 
particular interest for the fact that it was ad- 
dressed to us by a young woman who, in writ- 
ing on behalf of her father, subscriber to SJR 
Since 1925, says: 

“SJR is the most comprehensive and worth while 
magazine we get and we hope that God will bless 


your efforts to bring back God and right thinking to a 
very much confused and atheistic world.” 


Digging into its files of seventy years ago, 
the editor of Der Wanderer, of St. Paul, dis- 
covered the CV to have contributed generously 
to a fund for the relief of Chicago Catholics, the 
victims of the great conflagration of Oct. 9, 
1871. By Dec. 5th of that year $2900 had been 
contributed by member societies. 
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MENSCH UND MASCHINE. 
(Schluss.) 


AS eigentlich Verhingnisvolle des von 

der Maschine und der modernen Indu- 
; strie geschaffenen Zustands liegt nicht 
in der Abhangigkeit als solcher. Denn seit 
Menschen auf der Erde leben, sind sie ab- 
hangig von den Lebensbedingungen, von den 
Nahrungsquellen und den Mitteln der Nah- 
rungsbeschaffung. Daran wird sich auch 
nichts Wesentliches andern lassen. Denn die 
Erhaltung des leiblichen Lebens ist eben nur 
moglich durch Mitwirkung von zahllosen, aus- 
serhalb des Menschen liegenden Dingen und 
Kraften. Die Abhangigkeit des heutigen In- 
dustriearbeiters von aussern Verhaltnissen ist 
an sich auch nicht grosser als die des primiti- 
ven Jagers oder Hirten oder Bauern je gewesen 
ist; und die Abhangigkeit des Grossunterneh- 
mers ist nicht geringer als die seiner Arbeiter. 
Das eigentlich Verhangnisvolle der heutigen 
Abhangigkeit liegt, wie wir in der jetzigen 
Kulturkrise sehen, in der Abhangigkeit von 
weltumspannenden und zugleich noch ganz un- 
berechneten und unbeherrschten Faktoren, die 
sich aber durch gutwilliges Zusammenwirken 
aller doch wohl berechnen und beherrschen lies- 
sen; es liegt also an dem Fehlen einer rationa- 
len und die Weltwirtschaft als Ganzes regeln- 
den Maschine. 

Die ganze oder auch nur die grosste Schuld 
liegt also auch nicht in dem ,,Mammonsgeist”’ 
allein, in der wirtschaftlichen Selbstsucht ein- 
zelner, die so oft als Hauptsiinde des Kapitalis- 
mus, ja sogar als sein Wesen betrachtet wird. 
Gewiss ist dieser Mammonsgeist auch heute 
noch stark und von emporender Riicksichtslo- 
sigkeit. Aber in dem eintrachtigen Wirken des 
weltoffentlichen Gemeinschaftsgeistes konnte 
er bereits auf ein geringeres Mass zuriickge- 
dringt werden, als er in friiheren Zeitepochen 
lebte oder sich auswirken konnte. Und vor al- 
lem der Bau und die Wirksamkeit einer wirk- 
lich zweckmissigen Weltwirtschaftsmaschine 
wiirde uns immer unabhangiger machen von 
dem selbstsiichtigen Geist und Treiben einzel- 
ner. Wir sehen doch heute schon, dass die all- 
umfassende Verflechtung der wirtschaftlichen 
Krifte und Bedingungen, eben die Weltkon- 
junktur, keinem einzelnen Privatunternehmer, 
hochstens noch einem einzelnen Staat, die rtick- 
sichtslose Ausniitzung einer Teilkonjunktur ge- 
stattet. Wer vermag heute noch so unbektim- 
mert und ungestort selbstsiichtige Wirtschaft 
zu treiben, wie er es vielleicht gerne méchte? 
Der Fluch unserer industriellen Abhangigkeit 
besteht also nicht so sehr in der Abhangigkeit 
yon dem bésen Willen, von dem Ausbeutergeist 
des Mammonismus, sondern in der schicksal- 
haften Abhingigkeit der gesamten Erdbevolke- 
rung von noch unbeherrschten Naturkraften, 
shen den Wirtschaftsgesetzen; es steht dem- 
nach so, dass nicht die Maschine uns 2u Skla- 
yen gemacht hat, sondern der Mangel einer 


Maschine. Wir hatten dieses Ergebnis schon 
gleich von Anfang an vermuten konnen; denn 
der Mensch ist seit dem Beginn seines Daseins 
auf dieser Erde in eine gefihrliche, ja mérde- 
rische Abhangigkeit von den Naturkriften ge- 
setzt und erst durch die Erfindungen seines 
Geistes, durch die Vervollkommnung. seiner 
Werkzeuge, durch seine Maschinen hat er einen 
gewissen Grad von Unabhangigkeit errungen. 
Es steht so, dass entweder die blinde Natur- 
kraft oder der bewusste, denkende und freie 
Mensch das Leben beherrscht und gestaltet. 
Im ersten Fall wird und bleibt der Mensch 
nichts anderes als ein Radchen in dem grossen 
und grausamen Getriebe des Naturlaufes, ein 
Teilchen der Maschine ,,Natur’’. Indem er aber 
selbst es unternimmt, Maschinen zu bauen, die 
ihm als ihrem Schopfer gehorchen, wird er in 
dem gleichen Grade Herr iiber die ihn verskla- 
vende und ausbeutende Weltmaschine. 

Wenn wir also heute den Eindruck haben 
— — und er ist richtig — — dass die Mensch- 
heit ein maschinenhaftes Dasein fiihre, dann 
kommt dieser Zustand nicht von den Maschi- 
nen, die wir gebaut haben, sondern von denen, 
deren Herstellung uns noch nicht gelungen ist. 
Dieser Mangel macht uns noch unfrei. Sollte 
uns aber dereinst die Konstruktion und Ingang- 
setzung der Weltwirtschaftsmaschine gelingen, 
dann wird uns diese Maschine freier machen, 
als wir und friihere Geschlechter jemals waren. 
Freilich wird sie uns auch Bindungen auferle- 
gen; denn jede Freiheit enthalt und bedeutet 
auch gewisse Bindungen. Viele von uns er- 
schrecken schon und zittern vor diesen Bindun- 
gen, die sich heute schon ahnend erkennen las- 
sen, obgleich wir doch erst im Beginn jenes 
gigantischen Maschinenbaus stehen. Die Ein- 
ordnung und Unterordnung aller einzelnen 
Wirtschaftsteile und Wirtschaftszweige unter 
ein hdheres Ganzes scheint unsere bisherigen 
Gewohnheiten, die der Mensch gerne seine 
»Freiheiten’” nennt, in unertraglicher Weise 
einzuschranken. In Wirklichkeit hebt sie nur 
die Willktir und — — die Ohnmacht des einzel- 
nen auf. Ein grosseres Ganzes, das .sinnvoll 
geordnet ist, wird immer starker und damit 
auch freier sein als jedes Teilchen fiir sich al- 
lein genommen. 

Darum braucht auch die weltumfassende 
und einheitliche Gemeinschaftsorganisation der 
Wirtschaft durchaus nicht die Initiative, die 
Tatkraft und die Verantwortung der einzelnen 
aufzuheben, und hierin liegt ja schliesslich das 
Geheimnis aller personlichen Freiheit. So we- 
nig unsere technischen Wunder, die gewaltigen 
Maschinen, mit denen wir heute schon die Na- 
turkrifte in unsern Dienst stellen, die Initia- 
tive und die Verantwortung des Menschenwe- 
sens vermindert haben, so wenig braucht die 
Maschine der Zukunft dies zu tun. Zu ihrem 
Bau wie zu ihrer Bedienung im ganzen wie 1n 
allen einzelnen Teilen wird ein ungeheures und 
nie gesehenes Mass von Pflichtbewusstsein, von 
Hingebungswillen und von Entschlossenheit der 
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einzelnen Persénlichkeit gehoren. Es handelt 
sich nicht darum, aus der Menschheit eine ein- 
zige Maschine zu machen, sondern aus dem Pro- 
zess ihrer Giitererzeugung und Giiterverteilung 
und diese Wirtschaftsmaschine der Menschheit 
als ihrem Herrn und Gebieter in die Hand zu 
geben. Gerade die Herstellung und Bedienung 
dieser Maschine wird ein nie gesehenes Mass 
von Erfindungskraft, von Organisationskunst, 
von Tatwille und Fihrergeist von den Men- 
schen verlangen. Denn auch die bestorgani- 
sierte Staats- und Wirtschaftsmaschine kann 
nicht fiir sich allein alles leisten; je vollkom- 
mener sie ist, um so mehr bedarf sie zu ihrer 
Bedienung und Lenkung der Menschen, die 
mehr sind als Maschinen, die persdnliche und 
geistige Potenzen in sich tragen. 

Zu fiirchten ist also nicht die Maschine 
des Menschen, sondern der Maschinenmensch. 
Nicht die Maschinen, die wir bauen, unterdrti- 
cken uns, sondern die eigene Seelen- und Geist- 
losigkeit, die Mechanisierung unsers eigenen 
Innern. Seelenlos und insofern maschinenhaft 
wird der Mensch, der kein inneres Leben mehr 
fiihrt, vor allem der Mensch, der keine guten 
Gedanken und Motive mehr hat, der gierige, 
der verbitterte, der hasserfiillte Mensch. Nicht 
der leidende, der bedriickte und miihsalbelade- 
ne Mensch ist seelenlos und also unfrei, sondern 
im letzten Grunde nur der boése, der von blosser 
Sinnengier, von Selbstsucht und Raubtiergeist 
besessene Mensch. Wer sein eigenes Herz und 
das Herz anderer verfinstert, der tragt bei zum 
Maschinenmenschen, zur Mechanisierung und 
Entgeistigung des Menschen, zur Ausbreitung 
eines seelenlosen, harten und lichtlosen und da- 
mit auch unfreien Daseins. 


Verschieben wir also nicht den Anklage- 
punkt! Unterschieben wir nicht einen harm- 
losen Angeklagten fiir den wirklichen Schuldi- 
gen! Nicht die geistvolle Maschine ist schul- 
dig, sondern der Mensch, der selbst keine Seele 
hat und andern ihre Seele raubt. Die Schwa- 
chung der persodnlichen und sittlichen Freiheit 
zu Gunsten von triebhaften und unbeherrsch- 
ten Naturkraften, die Vernachlissigung eines 
reichen und individuellen Innenlebens zu Gun- 
sten eines oberflichlichen Aussenlebens, dies ist 
unsere Schuld. Das Aussenleben ist immer 
mehr oder minder mechanisch. Auch das wirt- 
schaftliche Leben untersteht im wesentlichen 
den Gesetzen der Mechanik. Daran lasst sich 
nichts andern; darin liegt also auch nicht un- 
sere Schuld. Sondern in der mangelhaften 
Pflege des innern Lebens. Nicht das Kino an 
sich und nicht der Rundfunk an sich bedrohen 
uns mit Mechanisierung, sondern die seelische 
Armut, die wir schon mitbringen vor die Lein- 
wand und vor den Lautsprecher. Die innere 
Unrast oder Gleichgiiltigkeit, der Mangel an 
Gemiit und Vertiefung verlangen immer grés- 
sere Massenhaftigkeit der Programme, immer 
starker wirkende Augenblicksreize, immer 
schnelleres Tempo im Wechsel dieser Reize; 
nichts mehr wird wirklich durchgedacht und 
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durchgekostet, oder auch nur mit Ruhe und 
Musse verkostet, geschweige denn durchgenos- 
sen und durchgelitten. Und die Maschine dient 
natiirlich unserer Hast und Unrast; sie muss 
doch immer tun, was wir gerade wollen. 


Darum wiirde einem dermassen mechanisier- 
ten, das heisst seelenlos gewordenen Geschlecht 
auch eine vermehrte Freizeit nichts niitzen. 
Die Maschine erspart tatsachlich Arbeit, sie 
bringt die fiir unser Leben nétigen irdischen 
Giiter rascher und leichter hervor, als es ohne 
ihre Hilfe méglich ware. Aber diese ersparte 
Arbeit kann nur einem Geschlecht dienen, das 
innerlich reich genug ist, diese Freizeit mit see- 
lischen Werten auszufiillen. Welches der Beruf 
eines einzelnen Menschen oder der arbeitenden 
Klassen eines Volkes auch sein mag, ob ihre 
Lebensbedingungen reicher, behaglicher und 
luxuridser oder 4rmlicher und primitiver sind, 
ob ihre Arbeit mehr fiihrender oder mehr die- 
nender, mehr korperlicher oder mehr geistiger 
Art ist, das Wesentliche wird immer sein, dass 
ein jeder seine Seeie dazu mitbringt, dass er 
also tiberhaupt Seele besitzt, das heisst innere 
Bewegtheit und Freude, Ueberlegenheit itiber 
das Aeussere und Zufallige und eine lebendige 
und opferbereite Liebe. Alles Aeussere, Tech- 
nische, Wirtschaftliche und Politische ist 
schliesslich nur ein Mittel zum vollkommenen 
Menschsein oder Menschwerden, und hoher als 
alle menschlichen Mittel steht das Ziel: der 
Mensch selbst. Der Mensch ist grésser als alle 
seine Maschinen, und nur darum kann er sie 
schaffen und vermégen sie ihm zu dienen. Wenn 
er aber kein Mensch mehr ist, dann vermégen 
ihm auch seine Maschinen weder zu niitzen 
noch zu schaden: dann wird er iiberhaupt keine 
mehr hervorbringen. Denn Maschinen kann 
es nur dort geben, wo es Geist, Zweck, Ueber- 
legung und Wille, also wo es Persénlichkeit und 
Freiheit gibt. Die Maschine ist nicht der Feind 
der Freiheit, sondern der Exponent, die Offen- 
barung und das Geschopf der Freiheit. Sie ist 
entweder gar nicht oder sie ist die Schépfung 
eines freien und starken Menschen. 


PETER LIPPERT, S.J. 


Ein neunzigjahriger Jubilar. 


ER am 15. Okt., 1851, zu Sasbach in Ba- 

den geborene hochw. Msgr. Gallus Bru- 
der, Pfarrer der St. Josephs-Gemeinde in der 
Stadt New York, beging am genannten Datum 
selnen neunzigsten Geburtstag und Tag’s da- 
rauf seinen Namenstag. Der folgende Sonntag, 
der 19. Oktober, gestaltete sich dann zu einem 
Festtage; wiahrend eines Levitenamts brachte 
der treffliche Altvorder der Geistlichen der Erz- 
didézese New York das hl. Opfer dar. Die Fest- 
predigt hielt Rev. Edward Heinlein, der u. a. 
Msgr. Bruders hervorragende priesterliche Ei- 
genschaften betonte. Abends fand in der Ge- 
meinde-Halle eine von den Zoglingen der Pfarr- 
schule veranstaltete Feier statt. 


